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DEAD TEACHERS. 


“Dead but, by a heathenish custom of society, unburied.” 
HERE are those alive who do not live. 

In almost every community can be found 
rsons who are dead to all the higher purposes 
of life. They simply vegetate, eat, drink and 
absorb what they can get of the substance of 
others. They add nothing to the common 
stock of pleasure or of good in the communities 
inwhich they dwell. They have no hand to 
help on any improvement, no word of cheer 
for the men of activity and enterprise about 
them. They sit still; or, if they show any 
signs of life at all, it is to drag themselves 
across the path of progress in such a way as to 
check the passing current. If such people 


have their uses, as they doubtless have, in | 


the economy of affairs, that of testing the 
strength and the patience of live~men and 
women in passing over or around their dead 
bodies must surely be placed at the head of the 
list as the most important. 

Teaching is necessarily an aggressive profes- 
sion, The end at which it aims is human per- 
fection ; and, in striving to attain it, there must 
be a constant battle with ignorance, with pre- 
judice, with passion, To stand still in this 
field, entrench and wait for the enemy, is to suf- 
fer certain defeat; victory can be achieved 
only by marching boldly into the hostile terri- 
tory, driving back the foe, capturing his strong- 
holds, and dictating peace to him as a con- 
Queror. ‘Teaching, therefore, even less than 
the other professions, can tolerate as its ac- 
credited officers or soldiers those who will not 
march forward in its ranks or fight bravely in 
‘Ms battles. The living dead man is nowhere 
$0 much out of place as in a school-room. And 
yet, we have dead teachers in Pennsylvania ; 
some of them in every county; one or more 
ofthem in almost every district. Notice the 
Marks by which we know them. 

_ Teaching now has a creditable literature. It 
18 easy to collect a hun:lred volumes in English, 





of books appertaining directly to the work of 
the teacher. Some fifty educational papers 
and magazines are published throughout the 
country. Ateacher who takes any interest in his 
pupils, his profession or his own higher self, 
who feels in the slightest manner that his mis- 
sion isto benefit the community that emvloys 
and pays him, would surely find means of pro- 
curing and reading some of these; but there 
are those who do not, and who would not, if 
they grew there spontaneously, go to the 
trouble of picking them off the trees, that stand 
by the highway or street along which they 
crawl on their way to the schools, the current 
of whose life they dry up. 

These dead teachers never attend teachers’ 
institutes or educational meetings if they can 
help it ; but, if forced to attend, their ears are 
deaf to what is said, and their eyes blind to 
what is done. They sit, but do not listen or 
even look, A block of wood or a lump of 
earth could not be more indifferent. Strange 
to say, some persons of this class have know- 
ledge, but they suffer it to lie, like money in a 
miser’s chest, unused and rusting. ‘Those who 
sit next them in the meetings invariably grow 
cold by the contact, for all the influences that 
radiate from them palsy and chill. Even the 
eye of the speaker, full of life and fire, as he 
points his fellow members to better methods 
of teaching, or inspires them with greater zeal 
in the performance of duty or higher hopes 
for the elevation of their profession, loses its 
lustre as it rests fora moment upon the cold, 
blank countenance of the dead teacher before it. 

Let us follow such a teacher to his school- 
room and observe his management. Every- 
thing about the room bears the marks of indif- 
ference. Nothing is done that can be left un- 
done. The room isunclean, The walls are 
defaced with markings’and things thrown against 
them. The furniture is out of place. The dif- 
ferent articles of apparatus once in use are lost 
or broken, The teacher does not seem to 
care whether his pupils are present or absent, 
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what they study or whether they learn or do 
not learn, He insists on a certain degree of 
quiet, what he calls “order ;” byt apart from 
that, he is supremely indifferent as to whether 


the children committed to his care are growing | 
If he has any conception of | 
the meaning of school discipline, he does rot | 


better or worse. 


trouble himself with any efforts to enforce it. 


As to trying to train his pupils to be good men | 


and good women, he never thought of such a 
thing. He has a certain routine of exercises 
which he follows day after day with as little 
variation as if he were turning the crank of a 
grtind-stone or tramping the rounds of a tread- 
mill, To him his school is nothing more than 
a machine which he is employed to keep moving 
for a day or a month; and if it *‘runs” he does 
not think anv one has a right to complain. “I 
keep my pupils in good order and hear them 
say their lessons,” he says, ‘‘and this is all I am 
paid for doing.” He opens his school late in 
the mornings, gives long recesses, and closes it 
early in the afternoons. He seldom talks with 
his pupils and never takes part in their plays. 
He has no interest in anything that concerns 
them. Their joys and sorrows, wishes and 
wants, are nothing to him. He turns the crank 
of his machine so many times aroundeach day, 
and his work is done. 

The recitation is the most vital part of 
school-room work. At the recitation, teacher 
and pupil meet each other face to face, mind to 
mind, heart to heart. Ifhe loves his teacher 
as he ought, a pupil will at that time uncover 
his whole inner life before him; and the 


teacher is faithless to his high trust if he does | 


not seize the opportunity thus presented of 
planting good seed—seed that in due time will 
produce the fruition of true manhood. The 
communication of dry knowledge is unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the work of attuning 
the heart to virtue or awakening in it the high 
purpose of living truly and acting nobly. And, 
as might be expected, it is in the class-room, 
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| cal name as pumping, cramming, grinding; but 
| surely there is nothing like teaching in jg 
| Teaching is not this lifeless, soulless thing, 
| The true teacher is not dead, but lives in every 
look, in every word, in every act. 

These dead teachers are not to be treated 
like trees tolerated in a garden for their shade, 
although they bear no fruit, but like old stumps 
cumbering the grourfd; let them be taken out 
at once by the roots. 





DIRECTORS AT INSTITUTES, 





HENRY HOUCK. 





County Institute and made it a part of our 
schoo] system. ‘To show that this act is ac. 
complishing its object, it is only necessary to 
say that institutes are held in every county, and 
that they are attended not only by teachers and 
directors, but by thousands of our best and most 
intelligent citizens. The good which they 
have accomplished cannot be over-estimated, 
but it cannot be denied that in the management 
of many, if not in that of all of them, there is 
still room for improvement. 

One of the mistakes most frequent in insti- 
tute programmes is, that the Directors are en- 
tirely over-looked, just as though they had very 
little or nothing to do with the success or failure 
of our schools. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to present an order of exer- 
cises for a County Institute that will answer 
the purpose ; and to submit one that will give 
satisfaction to all the teachers even, is impossi- 
ble. Those who have charge ot primary 
schools want something suited to their work, 
those in grammar schools or high schools seek 
information entirely different, teachers in Acad- 


tt Legislature of 1867 legalized the 


| emies, Seminaries and other private institutions 


immediately before his pupils, that a want of | 
interest on the part of the teacher is attended | 


with the most melancholy results. 
recitation in the hands of 
becomes a mere mechanical round of 


tion and answer. ‘The _ teacher’s 


ques- 


j 


ence is reflected in the unspeaking eyes and | 


blank countenances of his class. There is 
on their part no awakened intelligence, no 
glow of enthusiasm, no increased love for 
truth. 
questions asked, and go back to their seats as 
if they were parts of a machine that the teacher 
set in motion. Such a dull, dead process is not 
teaching,—it may be called by such mechani- 


The | 
the dead teacher | 


indiffer- | 


They come to the class, answer the | 





will be most interested in that which is specially 
adapted to their work. The Directors and 
Controllers must be cared for, and, last though 
not least, the people in general are also expected 
to be benefited by the institute. 

The object of this article is not to furnish 
what we might consider a proper programme, 
but merely to show the great importance of not 
over-looking the Directors, 

The law confers upon Directors almost un- 
limited power. Teachers may teach and gov 
ern their schools, but not absolutely over and 
above the wishes and instructions of the Di- 
rectors. They levy, collect and disburse the 
tax, build the school-houses and supply them 
with furniture and apparatus. They employ the 
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yeachers, and no limit is set to the salary which | that these men are really their friends, and not 


they may offer, either up or down the scale. | their enemies. 


They grade the schools, decide what branches 
shall be taughc, select the books, expel unruly 
scholars, and sometimes dismiss teachers without 
wen assigning a reason. In a word, Directors 
can make all our schools as perfect as it is pos- 
ible to make them anywhere, or so bad that 
to prefer no school would be choosing the less 
evil, 

If such be the authority of the directors, 
teachers can accomplish but little if they oper- 
ate outside of or independent of these officers. 
Because many do thus operate, it is not sur- 
prising that most of the resolutions adopted at 
institutes, with such ec/at, never produce any 
good results. 


The following may be taken as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


specimens of some of these resolutions: Reso/ved, | 


1, That the teachers’ profession is a profession. 2. 
Teachers salaries are too small, and should be 
raised at once. 
gent men. 
time to teachers to attend institutes are unfit to 
bold the office. 5. 
sbools, supply them with globes, maps, charts, 
and everything else that is needful. 

Many Directors never see these resolutions, 
and perhaps it is better for the teachers that 
they do not. 

Never was a wiser suggestion made than 
that found in the Scoot Journat for 
September, 1868, viz: 
at Institutes’ Many superintendents at once 
acted upon the suggestion, and they succeeded 
in making this day one of the most interesting 
features of their meetings, and one which will, 
in the end, help the teachers more effectually 
thanany other. In some counties, superintend- 
ents have named such a day, but failed to make 
proper provision for it on the programme. 
Drills and lectures were given, the same as 
upon other days, and school officers went to 
their homes feeling disappointed. The fol- 
lowing plan will be found to give general satis- 
faction: When the order of excercises is pre- 
pared, let a day, or a half day, be named for the 
Directors. All the boards should be notified long 
before the meeting, and questions selected for 


discussion. These topics should relate to school | 
houses, furniture and apparatus, teachers’ sala- 


es, visitations by school officers and parents, 
uniformity of text books, or any other subjects 
In which school officers would be likely to take 
an interest. 
Directors can be enlisted in the discussions. 
Some of the most sensible and practical ad- 
dresses we have ever listened to at institutes 
fell from the lips of earnest and intelligent 
School Directors. Teachers are thus made to feel 


By taking the proper course, | 
| sented to him before 


“A Directors Day | 
Williams, is a native of Bradford county, Pa. ; 





3e Directors should he intelli- | 
4. Directors who do not grant the | 


Directors should visit the | 





| the first meeting. 


It is a good plan, also, to have 
all questions relating to the school law, upon 
which information is desired, handed in and 
answered at a certain hour fixed for that pur- 
pose. ‘Teachers, of course, are also to partici- 
pate in the discussions; but on this day Directors 
should be heard first. Superintendents must 
not feel discouraged if only a few respond at 
Under proper management 
the number will increase. Many will not 
only be present during the day specially set 
apart for them, but will attend all the sessions, 
and it wont be long until there will be, in 
every county, a better understanding and a 
closer union between teachers and Directors. 
Let the motto of al] be, «* Come, let us reason 
together.” 


Sd 


SCHOOL MATTERS IN WEST 
VIRGINIA, 





To THe Epiror oF THE JournaL:—lI wil- 
lingly comply with your request for ‘ somie 
account of educational affairs in West Virginia,” 
since there are several reasons for thinking that 
Pennsylvania readers may be interested in such 
an account. 

Pennsylvania men and Pennsylvania ideas are 
not uncommon here. The present active and 
efficient State Superintendent, Hon. A. D. 


and at least one of our County Superintendents 
formerly held the same office in Pennsylvania. 
The President of the State University, the 
principals of the three Normal Schools, and a 
number of the teachers were connected with 
schools in Pennsylvania before coming here. 
The school law of this State was, to a con- 
siderable extent, modeled after that of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The branches taught and the “legal 
age” of pupils are the same. ‘The State Super- 
intendent has the same powers and duties as in 
Pennsylvania, but is elected on joint ballot by 
the two Houses of the Legislature, instead of 
being appointed by the Governor, as in your 
State. We have also the County Superintend- 
ency, though crippled somewhat by inadequate 
compensation. These officers are elected by 
the people every two years, and have their 
powers and duties similar to yours. The County 
Superintendent here has authority to revise all 
plans of school-houses (which must be pre- 
the contract for their 
erection is gone into), and if he finds such 
plans inadequate or defective, he is at liberty 
to modify them, or reject them until they are 
rendered suitable. Such a provision in the 
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Pennsylvania.law would have saved the waste of | and promoting education than any other South. 


hundreds of thousands of dollars which are now 
invested in inconvenient, unhealthy and unsat- 
isfactory houses in many districts in the Key- 
stone State. 

When the school law of this State was first 
adopted, it provided for the township system, 
with three wzpaid directors. Afterwards, this 
was supplemented by the adoption of the 
*¢suv-district system,” with three trustees for 
every school, It is needless to say that this plan, 
which has so signally failed elsewhere, has not 
been a success here, A Jarge number of teach- 
ers, county superintendents and other school 
officers, are opposed to it, and, before many 
years, it must give way toa better plan. 

The fact that the trustees, under our law, 
are appointed by the township board, is calcu- 
Jated to relieve the scheme of one of its most 
objectionable results— wrangling in the com- 
munity; yet it is a vicious system, and no 
changes can render it useful. 

The Constitution of this State provides for 
the formation of a permanent irreducible school 
fund, the interest of which, together with the 
proceeds of a ground levy on all the taxable 
property of the State, are annually distributed 
among the several districts. —The mode of dis- 
tribution is somewhat peculiar. 
amount of distributable State funds is divided 
among the townships in proportion to the enu- 
meration of youth of school age. 

Each township board must re-distribute its 
share, three-fifths, in proportion to the number 
of pupils in each sub-district, and .the remain- 
der at the discretion of the board, as the wants 
of individual schools may require. In addition 
to this fund, each township board is allowed to 
levy a tax for school purposes, of five mills on 
the dollar, and the same for building purposes, 

This system, in the main a good one, 
has had to encounter the most formidable ob- 
stacles, and is yet only partially in working con- 
dition in some parts of the State. As a general 
thing, in the counties along the Ohio river, 
schools are well organized, and a considerable 
part cf the opposition formerly made to them 
has given way. In some of the interior coun. 
ties there is yet very great opposition to the 
whole scheme. Whether this opposition will 
be confined to one political party remains to 
be seen. A good many anticipate unfriendly 
legislation at the next session of the legislature 
just elected, which is largely Democratic. 
The legislature may change, but will hardly 
attempt to destroy, the present system. Dr. 


Sears, in his last report to the trustees of the 
Peabody fund, states that West Virginia has 
done more in the way of establishing schools 






| ern State. 

| West Virginia has magnificent mineral re 
| sources, and not inferior agricultural capabili. 
| ties; but both are undeveloped, and the Peo- 
| ple as aclass are not wealthy. The writer has 
| traveled through an entire county in the inte. 
| rior of the State without seeing more than four 
| frame houses, all the rest being of logs, In 
such counties the growth of education must be 
slow ; but as intelligence increases, the people 
will find themselves better fitted to produce 
wealth, and increasing wealth will in turn lead 
to an increased desire for education, as well as 
more abundant means of obtaining it. 

The administration of the school law, thus 
far, has generally been careful and judicious, 
and a point is now reached where, if ever 
there is to be a reaction, we may expect it, 
The coming year bids fair to be a critical one 
for the educational interests of the State. If 
| the present system is left intact and fairly ad- 
| ministered one year more, it, or some equiva. 
| lent system, will stand for the next generation; 
| if, on the other hand—but I do not care 
| to anticipate evil, Let us hope for the best. 
s. Re Ts 
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THE GRADUATE. 
ADDRESS TO THE CLASS OF 1870, AT THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, MANSFIELD, PA, 


BY CHARLES H. VERRILL, 


The whole | 


PRINCIPAL. 





In the year 1637, Harvard College was 
| founded, the first institution having power to 
confer degrees established on this continent. 
| No other institution in this country has seen 
| its two-hundredth birthday. Colleges now 
having country-wide reputation have lived but 
| fifty or seventy-five years, Colleges, seminaries 
{and academies have multiplied during these 
last eighty years as rapidly as the population 
has increased, and as the need of institutions 
of learning has been more and more realized. 

But while these institutions were being 
planted, while they grew and were producing 
fruit, another kind of schools was found neces 
sary. 
Forty years ago there were those in this 
| country who believed it necessary that Normal 
| schools should be established. They had 
known something of their workings in other 
| countries, and believed they would be advan- 
| tageous here. Horace Mann made the need 
| of such institutions apparent in Massachusetts. 
| July 3d, 1839, at Lexington, Mass., wat 


| 
' 
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opened the first Normal school on this conti- 
nent. Cyrus Pierce was the Principal. The 
number of pupils the first day was three. 
Their number, however, was increased, and 
soon the school became of a respectable size. 

This peculiar kind of schools, few teachers 
knew anything about at that time. Many 
were slow to believe in them; but, to-day, as 
we look back thirty-one years, what a change 
hasbeen wrought! Knowledge of the subject 
matter is of vast importance in teaching; but 
the manner of imparting this instruction is 
equally important. Surely, he who knows 
but cannot impart has little superiority over 
him who does not know. 

Normal schools have been successful; they 
have accomplished what their early friends 
claimed for them; they have done much to 
make teaching a science ; they have done more 
directly for the common schools of the coun- 
tty during the last few years than all other 
agencies. They have done much to make 
teaching effective ; they have done much to 
raise the standard of teachers’ qualifications. 

In the States where colleges and seminaries 
have been numerous and largely attended, we 
ought to expect the common schools to be 
most advanced ; but this is not always the case. 
States having the best Normal schools, how- 
ever, always have the best common schools. 

When one has passed through a course of 
study at college, a seminary or Normal school, 
much is expected of him; too inuch some 
times. What ought people to expect of him? 
The course of study perhaps has been more 
for the purpose of discipline than knowledge ; 
indeed, this seems the wiser plan. 

We have reason to expect that a lady or 
gentleman who graduates will have a disciplined 
mind, and, having this, will be enabled to 
grapple, with some degree of success, with the 
teil difficulties of life. If the profession of 
ttaching be followed, we have reason to expect 
he will be able by previous discipline to do 
well whatever he undertakes ; that his knowl- 
edge will not be limited to the simple dooks he 
has pursued. Sometimes we expect the doors 
of the great store-house of knowledge have 
been thrown open and the graduate has entered 
their spacious halls, A course of study simply 
places in one’s hand the keys to such a store 
house, and says ** unlock now and find what is 
within.” One might spend years delving in 
encyclopedias, storing up knowledge, and yet 
Ny be educated—tail of the true design of 

y- 

How much time, how much thought, is 
Given to the proper arrangement of a course of 
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makes nor unmakes one if something is left out, 
or some especial thing is included. It is the 
training, the disciplining we wish. This is 
what gives efficiency ; this should be the prim- 
ary object every one should strive for while 
going through a course of study. 

Graduates are sometimes called educated ig- 
noramuses. Why? Because they often live 
secluded from the world, shut out from society, 
and give little attention to anything save their 
own studies, Theycare little whether gold 
is “p or down, whether business interests are 
prosperous or otherwise, so that their immedi- 
ate wants are supplied. 

Little interest is it to many who are taking 
a course of study, what is going on in the 
world ; they have a world of their own, and 
sometimes they think it dull to associate with 
those outside their own sphere. It is not 
strange, then, that the graduate should seem 
ignorant of many worldly affairs. The fault 
is in part with the graduate ; still, people ex- 
pect too much of him. A student should read 
—should be posted in regard to current events ; 
but, this should be a secondary matter with 
him. His pleasure must come from striving to 
reach the ohject—not in the object itse/f. ‘The 
world expects every graduate to succeed in 
whatever profession he selects. Do all mer- 
chants succeed, even if they have served a good 
apprenticeship in their calling? No sort of 
training will make every merchant successful, 
and the same is true in the preparation of the 
young for the ministry, the law, medicine, or 
teaching. Human mind is not always the 
same, and no teaching invented. by buman mind 
can make it so. I say, then, we ought to ex- 
pect a graduate, as he just completes his course 
of study, to be prepared by his training, his 
discipline, to accomplish much, provided he 
continues to study, labor and toil; not other- 
wise. 

The graduate should mingle with the world, 
in whatever calling he chooses, consider him- 
self one of the world, seek to know more and 
more of the world’s affairs, as his course of 
study has prevented him from this in some de- 
gree. He should read much, not forgetting 
the news of the day; he should read history ; 
he should learn more about matters of a gen- 
eral nature, and such as are of public impor- 
tance. He must not depend solely upon his 


diploma, or upon the curriculum of studies he 
has completed, for he will meet those who 
have never seen a diploma or read the list of 
studies in a course, who will far excel him. 
One can depend on nothing save drain, disci- 
Diplo- 

Still, 


plined mind, and patient perseverance. 
mas neither make nor unmake him. 





study in all our schools, and yet it neither 
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it is not well to follow the example of Web- 
ster, who éurned his diploma, unless one is | 
sure of becoming a Wehster. It is not abso- | 
lutely necessary that a graduate should enter | 
one of the learned professions, so-called. It is | 
not a failure it one takes a course of study, re- | 
ceives a degree, and then quietly spends his | 
days an humble tiller of the soil; neither is it | 
a failure if one, accomplishing this, enters 
mercantile life ; not at all. 

But how many peopje think a course of | 
study is only for such as follow distinct profes- | 
sions. This is a mistake. Let those who | 
take a course of study enter whatever profes- | 
sion they are best fitted for, what callings they 
are best adapted to. 

The law needs educated lawyers; the pulpit | 
needs educated clergymen; we all need thor- | 
oughly educated physicians ; the noble profes- | 
sion of teaching needs, most certainly, educated 
teachers; the mercantile world needs educated 
merchants. How much good a thoroughly 
educated merchant can do. How much in- 
fluence one such man has over the whole class 
of merchants. 

Let then the number increase who take a 
course of study. Let the various professions, 
trades and callings be well filled with those 
who have received a thorough discipline. Let 
their influence be felt in the world. Let them | 
raise their voices and give their votes in favor | 
of a more liberal system of education, and a | 
more generous policy for our public schools, | 
and all our institutions of learning. 

My dear friends of the graduating class, you | 
have passed through a course of study; many 
of you have been members of this institution | 
for two years or more. I have met you often | 
in the class room for instruction, and have | 
labored for you ; you have been a faithful class | 
in your duties here and have given the school | 
a good example. 

The anxious days are now all over; the 
days of the dreaded examination are past; you | 
are graduates of this Normal! School and have 
received its honors, It is a happy day to you 
and to me, and yet,a sad one for us all. 


**Gladly sad, and sadly glad 
On life’s hither shore you stand, 
Waiting for some wind to waft you 
Onward to an unknown land.” 


When another class fills your place, do not | 
feel that you are forgotten, for the memories 
of our class exercises, all our associations here 
will be remembered; your petitions at the 
throne of grace in our Sabbath evening prayer 
circle will not be forgotten, and often will our 
prayers be breathed foryou. Many of you are 
to be teachers; and as you have sometimes felt } 





the sympathizing hand here when discouraged, 
so give it toothers. Be faithful teachers ag you 
have been faithful pupils. 

Whatever you do, do it we//, You will. al} 
be kindly remembered as sons and daughters of 
the Normat, and your success will be ours, a 
good report from any of you will send joy to 
our hearts, while its opposite will cause sorrow 


| to us all. We shall watch your course as we 


have watched that of those who have leftus jp 
years gone by; we shall always be ready to aid 
you in future if an opportunity presents itself 

I have spoken of your trials as being over 
here in the Normal school; yes, but the world 


| is before you with all its unknown troubles, all 
| its bitter sufferings. You know not what they 


are, and it is best you should not. God thus 
orders. 
But as they come, may I not hope you will 


| meet them more manfully, more resolutely, 
| more as one should meet them, on account of 


your course here? I have said a graduate will 
often meet those who are superior to him, who 
are not graduates; so, now, I say to you, you 
may meet those who have never seena Normal 
school or a college, who will be far superior 
to you as teachers. You must continue to 
study, you must read, would you sustain your- 


| selves as teachers or professional men: and 


women. Establish for yourselves characters, 
Be known for something positive, and then 
real friends will stand about you. 

Cultivate the highest possible Christian 
character. Let it be seen in all your doings, 
and in all your dealings, that you are following 


| the example of the greatest of all Teachers, a 


whose feet we should often sit-and receive im 
struction. Do all of life’s work nobly anc 
cheerfully, and “when al] our summers shall 
roll around,” God grant that we all, teachers 
and pupils, may meet with our Great Teacher 


| above. 


- 


SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN ALLEGHENY. 





LETTER FROM THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





To rue Eprror or Tue Journat:--Although 
the number of applicants for the provisional 
certificate, during our tour of annua] examin& 
tions was large, yet it was with much difficulty 
that a sufficient number of well qualified teach- 
ers could be had to fill our schools. I say well 
qualified, because such is now the demand for 
first-class teachers, that the supply is entirely 
inadequate to the demand. The teacher who 
was deemed, a few years ago, sufficiently wel 
qualified to give instruction in all the branchts 
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1871. Politics in School Affairs. Ig! 
of study required in the district, has now to] school purposes. Cost of house $11,000 ; 
give evidence of his own improvement and | size of Jot two acres. Thus, Millvale has at 
manifest a deeper interest in the educational | last been provided with a first-class house, and 
movements of his district, or surrender his trust | we have every reason to suppose, from the 
jnto more competent hands; hence, some of | known ability of Mr. Taylor, the principal, 
the schools have been without teachers until | and Miss E. Mundane, the assistant, that they 
within a few days. I would not wish to be | will soon have a first-class school. 


understood as saying, or even intimating, that A. T. Dovuruerrt. 
our teachers are not improving themselves, for December 5, 1870. 

[don’t think that there is a corps of teachers 

in the State that is doing more to prepare them- tin pit 


selves for the full performance of the duties 
devolving upon them than the teachers of our 
county. But public opinion has changed so 
much in its estimate of what was formerly con- 
sidered a good teacher, as now to insist upon, 


POLITICS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


[Partisan politics in school affairs is a great evil, and 
the suggestions made for its removal in the following 
communication, coming as they do, fiom a quiet, think- 


and confidently to expect, better qualified per- ing citizen holding no public position, deserve careful 
sons to take charge of the schools; and it gives | consideration.—Ep.] . 
me much pleasure to say that many of our York, Pa., Dec. 6, 1870. 





teachers are nobly coming up to the demand. | Hon. J. P. WickersHam: 
We have arranged for holding a series of Dear Sir :—You will pardon me for address- 
branch institutes in different parts of the coun- | ing you this note, when I assure you that I 
ty during the present term. ‘The first of the | do so without any selfish motives. I am 
series was held in Sharpsburgh, commencing | prompted to write, solely by a sincere desire to 
on the 2d and closing on the 3d of December, | add, if possible, to the efficiency and useful- 
and was a most interesting meeting, and | ness of the common schools of Pennsylvania. 
largely attended by the citizens. Lectures | That the public sentiment of the State favors 
were delivered by Rev. Falconer, Mr. Tay- | the maintainance of a system of free schools— 
lor, Rev. Wood, and the Superintendent. Sev- | the system by which the children of the poor- 
eral questions were proposed and discussed, | est and humblest citizen of the Common- 
each in proportion as its importance appeared | wealth, may enjoy the means of education 
to demand, but none called forth so spirited | equally with those of the richest—must be to 
ard animated a discussion as the following, 'every liberal-minded citizen a just cause of 
viz.: ‘Should attendance at school be en- | pride and congratulation. Whilst we recog- 
forced by law?”? ‘This discussion was opened | nize the great benefits derived from educating 
by Rev. Sloan, and participated in by Mr. | the masses, it should be the duty of every good 
Kelly, Mr. Patterson. Rev. Falconer, Rev. | citizen to labor to render the public school 
Woods, Mr. Camp, and the superintendent, | system as perfect as may be. 
after which a resolution containing about the| I think you will agree with me, that good 
substance of the question was passed almost | as is the school system of our State at present, 
unaiimously. there are connected with it many abuses which 
One of the finest school-buildings in any ru- | should, if possible, be prevented, and that in 
ral district of our county was formally dedi- | it many reforms might be instituted. 
cated for éducational purposes in Millvale bo- One of the most startling evils at present 
rough on October 3d. A grand treat was pre- | existing in the common-school system, is the 
pared for the children, and a most excellent | influence of political party interest in the 
supper for the citizens, which was enjoyed to | election of directors and controllers of schools, 
the fullest extent by the little folks, as well as | I might mention very many instances of the 
the citizens. After all had partaken of the | evil effects of this influence on the system, but 
bountiful repast, they adjourned to the large | at this time I deem it unnecessary. 
hall, and organized by calling the president of | The managers of political parties, in differ- 
the school board to the chair. Addresses were | ent localities, nominate and elect for school 
delivered by the Chairman, the Superintendent, | directors party favorites, regardless of qualifi- 
Mr. Burrowes, Mr. Williams, and others. | cations for the office. Those thus elected, 
The school-house is a first-class brick build- | consider the offices of treasurer, clerk and col- 
ing, 64x48 feet, two stories high, with two first- | lector of taxes the legitimate spoils of a party 
dass school-rooms, and a large hall on second | triumph, and confer these offices, with their 
story, 64 by 48 feet, which can readily be con- | salaries, as rewards, to men who have rendered 
verted into two school-rooms when needed for | service in the election of improper and un- 
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worthy men as directors. Admitting the truth 
of what is here asserted, you may reply, that 
it is easier to point out the evil than to find 
the remedy. 

As a remedy, I would suggest, in the first 
place, that the Legislature take away from 
every office, save the county superintendent, all 
emolument, however small. In every commu- 


nity, there can be found enough good men, | 


who would be willing to perform the duties 
of treasurer or secretary of a school board 


without pay, just as there are now, in every | 


board, men who perform many duties without 
compensation of a pecuniary character. 


In the cities and large towns, where there | 
are banking institutions, the treasurer need have | 


no trouble in handling or caring for the funds 


of the board, for the reason, that any respect- | 


able bank would gladly receive and disburse 
for the board the funds, on proper vouchers. 
In fact, I know of instances in which the treas- 
urer of the board receives his pay without ever 
handling or seeing the funds of the board. 
When the taxes have been gathered by the 
collector, he deposits them in a bank, and the 
officers of the bank, by an arrangement with 
the treasurer, on the orders of the board, 
pay out the money. At the close of the fiscal 
year, the bank officers render a statement with 


the vouchers, and the treasurer receives his | 
salary, or commission, without ever perform. | 


ing any labor. 


Let the Secretary be a public-spirited citizen, | 
who, without compensation, would perform | 


the duties of the office, and if none such could 
be found, let the board add the office of sec- 


retary to the duties of a teacher who isin the | 


employ of the board. 

The office of collector of taxes might be 
dispensed with entirely. Let a time and place 
be fixed for the payment of taxes, and let the 
taxes of those, who, after the expiration of a 
certain time are delinquent, be placed in the 
hands of a justice of the peace for collection, 
as debts of individuals are collected, the fees of 
the justice to be paid by the delinquent. This 
course would secure prompt payment, and save 
considerable sums to the several boards. 


The introduction of the changes herein in- | 


dicated, it occurs to the writer,- would be of 
immense benefit to the cause of the public 
school system, and would place the schools 
above the baneful influences of politics, 

The spirit of reform, which seems to be up- 
permost in the minds of the people, renders 
the present a most opportune time to agitate 
the proposed innovations, and your position 
would enable you, with a good grace, to sug- 
gest and urge the enactment of a law incorpo- 
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| rating into our public school system the changes 
| suggested, 

| Whatever will benefit our schools or im. 
| prove their management, will prove to bea 
| blessing to thousands of the people of our 
| State, and he who is instrumental in acéom. 
| plishing this good will be a great public ben. 
efactor, and ‘* will win for himself a wreath of 

fame” which any man might be proud to 
wear. 

| Your late fellow-townsman, Thaddeus Ste. 
vens, who but recently was called to his 
Father, full of honor and fame, said to the 
| writer but shortly before his decease, that if 
| any work of his life would send his name to 
| posterity, with honor, it would be his labors 
for the cause of the public schools of the State, 
You have the opportunity to rival the works 
| of this great and good man. Let it not pass 
| by unimproved. 

| Regretting that I have been betrayed into 
| 

} 

{ 


writing so long a letter, and hoping that these 
suggestions will be received by you in the same 
spirit in which they have been written, and 
that they may receive your consideration when 
you come to write your forthcoming report to 
the Legislature of the State, and with much 
admiration for your zeal in the cause of educa. 
tion, and with great respect for you person- 
ally, I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
ALEXANDER J. Frey. 


-—- ¢——- -— 


|A REMARKABLE BODY OF WATER. 





BY PROF. J. PARISH STEELE. 





ROM an Oregon paper I take the follow- 

ing relative to a remarkable body of water 
known to exist in the Cascade range of moun- 
tains: 

«© This lake rivals the famous valiey of Sin- 
bad, the Sailor. It is thought to average two 
thousand feet down to the water, all around 
The walls may be reported as entirely perpen 
dicular, running down into the water and leav- 
'ing no beach. The depth of the water is un- 
known, and its surface is smooth and unruflled, 
as it lies so far under the surface of the moun- 
tain that the air-currents do not affect it. Its 
length is estimated at twelve miles, and its 
breadth ten. There is a beautiful island in 
the center, with luxuriant trees upon it. No 
living man has ever yet reached the water's 
edge, and it is not probable that any ever will. 
It lies silent, still and mysterious in the bosom 
of the ‘everlasting hills,’ like a huge well 
scooped out by the giant genii of the moum 
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1871. A Remarkable 
tains of the unknown ages of long ago, and all 
ground it, great primeval forests an eternal 
watch and ward are keeping.” 

Remarkable as this body of water may seem, 
it is by no means the most remarkable one on 
our continent. I write this in Central Florida, 
where I have just examined a body of water 
which certainly excels the great sunken Jake 
of the Cascade’s in very many particulars. 
As nothing has yet been published concerning 
it, I have concluded to give your readers a 
brief account of what I saw, believing that it 
will not prove wholly uninteresting. 

In company with an experienced guide, I 
reached the little Jake in question at about the 
hour of ten in the morning. How large it was 
Icould not tell, but judge it must be of con- 
siderable size, from the fact that I could not 
see across it, although enjoying a kind of bird’s- 
eye view from a location some distance above 
the level of the water. 

Seeing nothing unusual about the place, I 
was on the point of expressing my disappoint- 
ment to the guide, when he, having read my 
thoughts, cut all short by asking that I make a 
careful survey of the water, remarking at the 
same time, that while there was really nothing 
extraordinary about the lake itself, it was 
strangely and wonderfully inhabited. 

I turned my attention to the water, and was 
soon convinced that I had, undoubtedly, met 
with a phenomenon, for it was so clear, so 
very transparent that I could see through it in 
every direction with as much apparent ease as 
ifit had been the atmosphere itself. Presently, 
I saw one of the inhabitants hinted at, a little 
creature of a light-brown color, looking, as it 
glided here and there, through the pure ele- 
a not unlike a common chimney swal- 
ow. 

Then another came, and another, and another, 
until all the waters of the lake seemed to be 
thickly swarming with them. They were very 
busy and very swift in their motions, darting, 
whirling and angling with the greatest ease, 
and the most charming grace—the guide said 
that like Birds of the air they were in quest of 
their prey, feeding upon animals too small to 
be seen by us from our stand-point. 

Suddenly, while I was gazing in wonder 
upon these strange creatures, a new actor ap- 
peared in the person of a larger animal, about 
the size, shape and color of a huge musk-melon. 
He was quite transparent, so much so that I 
could see through and through him as plainly 
as if he had been a glass jar; and as he moved 
leisurely about I noticed that he was catching 
and devouring the little “swallows” without 








mercy. Scarcely had I got fairly interested in this 








Body of Water. 


extraordinary animal, when along came some- 
thing which looked with its slim, arching neck, 
very much like a swan. Its course was so di- 
rected that ere long it was brought into contact 
with the *‘musk-melon,” and a fight was the 
consequence. It was a short fight, however, 
for neither of the parties seemed to relish the 
business, so they separated and struck off in 
opposite directions. A little distance, and the 
‘““swan” met anotiter of its own kind, and they 
commenced billing and cooing like two mated 
doves; but their pleasures were destined to be 
of short duration, for just at that instant a large 
and hideous-looking creature, with great horns 
and glaring eyes, pounced upon them from a 
covert hard by, seizing them both, A terrible 
struggle ensued, in the course of which one of 
the “swans” made its escape, but the monster 
griped the other fiercely by its slender neck 
until it ceased to struggle, after which he settled 
down with it to the bottom of the lake, and 
very quietly began converting it into a meal. 

Soon I sawa second strange monster attack him, 
equally as frightful in appearance as the one just 
referred to, though evidently of a different 
species. They seized each other and rolled 
over and over ina real death-struggle, for several 
minutes, in the course of which they actually 
tore each other Jimb from limb. Finally one 
of them yielded up and died, after which the 
other, with but two legs left out of six, dragged 
itself slowly away. And another instalment 
of animals, some like gigantic leeches, and 
others like Oriental turbans, and all effecting 
locomotion by stretching and pulling themselves 
into every conceivable shape, settled down and 
fell to regaling themselves upon the carcasses. 
They were, doubtless, the vultures of this re- 
markable body of water. 

Half a day or more was spent by me in 
watching the inhabitants of this Florida won- 
der. In the course of that time I saw very 
many strange sights—more than I could hint 
at in a short article like this. Besides; a writ- 
ten description could convey but a faint idea 
of the reality—one must see for himself before 
he can appreciate. Every reader of this Four- 
nal who has not already examined the remark- 
able body of water under consideration, should - 
do so without fail before he dies, for it will 
give him new ideas attainable from no other 
source. 

If he cannot make it convenient to 
come all the way to Florida for that purpose, 
let him arrange to see the lake “at home. A 
good microscope with a drop of impure or 
stagnant water upon the stage will enable him 
to have the same kind of a lake at any locality 
he may select.— Journal of Microscopy. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





| matter and appeafance, such that no Pennsy). 
| vania teacher or friend of education will fee] 


HE Journat greets its friends, one and | it to be unworthy of its place as the organ of 


all, with a “* Happy New Year!” 

A “ Happy New Year” to Superintendents ! 
May the good seed they sowthe coming season 
in the ground they cultivate with so much 
care, bring forth fruit a hundred-fold, 

A “Happy New Year” to Teachers ! 
Throughout the broad Commonwealth, wher- 
ever an earnest teacher labors, whether in the 
wide halls of an imposing college, or within 


the narrow limits of an humble Jog school | 
house, let new light, rarer beauty, brighter | 


hopes, fresher energy come to him with the 
new year, and be with him to its close. 

A “Happy New Year” to Directors ! 
They are doing as a body a grand work ; but 
it is exacting from them time, labor, patience. 
Their reward must be in having rendered 
society, the State, the Nation, a most valuable 
service, a reward the highest life affords. May 
this reward be theirs in full measure during 1871. 

A “ Happy New Year” to the children, to 
the hundreds of thousands of boys and girls in 
our schools! These are cur ‘“*jewels.” Let 
them be well cared for, and all is safe. Their 
welfare is the central thought of all wise states- 
marship and of all prudent philanthropy. 

To all engaged in the school work of the 
State, the Journat would speak at the begin- 
ning of this new year words of encouragement 
and good-will. Much has been done in the 
past, but much remains to be done in the fu- 
ture. A little rest, a little refreshment, this 
gay, festive season ; and, then, another sowing 
of the seed and another reaping of the harvest 
—more battles and more victories. 

——- + 


JOURNAL MATTERS. 





JE present the Journat this month, the 
beginning of the new year, ina new 

dress. Wethink itin better taste than the old one 
and we are confident this will be the opinion 
of our friends, especially our lady friends. 
Next, we propose to print our Magazine on 


a better quality of paper ; and, then, will fol- | 
low with other improvements as fast as the | 


support we receive will justify us in making 
them. We are not given to boasting, a prac- 


tice very foolishly indulged in to an enormous | 
extent by some of our cotemporaries—by some | 
of them, too, who ought to know better; but 
we intend to make the Journat, both in its 


, a great profession and the advocate of a cause 
now nearer the hearts of thinking patriots than 
any other. 


- —@———- - 


Supscrrpers still come in in goodly num. 
bers. We are especially indebted fcr lists to 
Messrs. John B. Holland, of Blair; W. N, 
Aiken, of Lawrence; D. F. Tussey, of Hunt. 
ingdon; N. W. Porter, of Mercer; S. F, 
Rohrer, of Forest; H. D. Persons, of Craw. 
ford; J. Howard Wert, of Adams; John 
Miller, of Altoona; D. H. E. La Ross, of 
Dauphin; J. W. Allen, of Potter; J. B. John- 
son, of Cameron; Jos, K. Gotwals, of Norris- 
town; D. B. Brunner, of Berks; M. J. Corse, 
of Carbon; W. C. J. Hall, of Meadville; 
John T. Reed, of Lycoming; E. S. Reinhold, 
of Schuylkill; Mr. Shelley, of York; Mr, 
Foose, of Harrisburg, and others. The Board 
of School Directors of Allegheny City, through 
their Secretary, C. W. Benny, Esq., has just 
ordered forty copies. The number of teachers 
and directors who take the Journat inthe dif- 
ferent counties is a pretty fair test of the in- 
terest they feel respectively in the work of 
education. If counties can be found in the 
State with two, three or four hundred teachers, 
not ten of whom take an educational periodi- 

cal of any kind, it shows that much hard work 
| will still have to be done before the profession 
of teaching in such localities can assume a 


very high rank. Are there any of this class? 


—_—_ @—___- 


ANNUAL STATE REPORT. 





N accordance with the law on the subject, 

we present in this number of the Jouarnat 
the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
| Common Schools, The delay in the issuing 
of the JournaL was owing to the unwilling. 
ness on the part of the Superintendent to vio- 
late the rule of courtesy which forbids the 
publication of such documents prior to the 
meeting of the Legislature to which they are 
addressed. 

The report will doubtless be looked into by 
all our readers, and, we hope, studied by 
many of them. 

The figures presented show that the system 

| ls assuming gigantic proportions. The num- 
ber of its officers, including teachers and diree- 
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1871.| 


tors, now reaches nearly 31,000; the number 
of pupils in the schools amounts to 828,891 ; 
the expenditures for the past year were $7,- 
771,761.20, and the estimated value of school 
property was $15,837,163.00. 

Since 1866, the date of the first report of 
the present head of the Schoo] Department, 
there has been an increase in graded schools of 
g71; in ee ae of 143 in the aver- 
age salaries of male teachers, of $6.32; in the 
average salaries of female teachers, of $6.08 ; 
in length of school term of 7 days; in the num- 
ber of pupils, of 103,572; in the average at- 
tendance of pupils, of 103,572; in the cost 
of tuition, of $997,620.72; in the cost of 
school houses, of $2,060,706.81; in the total 
cost of the system, of $3,576,602.63; in at- 
tendance of teachers at county institutes, of 
7,506; in teachers who have read books on 
teaching, of 4,364; and in schools in which 
the Bible is read, of 1,736. ‘hese figures in- 
dicate a growth almost marvelous. Nothing 
equal to it has occurred in the history of any 
State in the Union, and Pennsylvania, from the 
position of rather a backward State education- 
ally, in comparison with her sister Northern 
States, has, in the short space of four years, 
advanced almost to the head of the column. 

On questions of State school policy, the re- 
port advocates an increase in the State appro- 
priation to common schools, the establishment 
of graded schools wherever it is practicable, 
the election of superintendents in all cities and 
large towns, an enlargement of our present 
means of professional instruction for teachers, 
competitive examinations in the selection of 
young men to fill the cadetships at the national 
schools of West Point and Annapolis, and the 
introduction of more general and more system- 
atic moral instruction into our schools of all 
grades. The superintendent supports his po- 
sitions on all these questions both with facts 
and arguments ; but his opinions are as likely 
to be wrong as those of other men who have 
had the same opportunities of informing them- 
selves on the subjects discussed, and they are 
open to the criticism of all who choose to ex- 
amine them. The worst fate, perhaps, that 
could befall them would be to be «let alone.” 
Indeed, not the least of the dangers that threaten 
our whole system of popular education is pas- 
sive acceptation on the part of the people, and 
especially on the part of public men. It is so 
generally acknowledged to be good, that it runs 
the risk of being treated with indifference, As 
itis not Jikely to be attacked, even its friends 
are apt to turn their attention to other points 
More directly menaced by the enemy. Jt és a4 
mistake—it may prove in the end a fatal mis- 
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take; for the one most vital of all vital ques- 
tions in this country is the education of the 
people. We sincerely trust, therefore, that 
this report may be generally read, and the col- 
umns of the Journat shall be open to any who 
may wish to discuss the topics presented in it. 





InstiTuTEs.—- The only counties that have not 
held Institutes during this school year are the 
following: Allegheny, Dauphin, Elk, Forest, 
Lebanon, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike and Union. 
Of these, Dauphin holds an Institute at Har- 
risburg, commencing January gth; Lebanon, 
at Lebanon, January 16th; Monroe, at Strouds- 
burg, January 23d; Pike, at Lackawaxen, 
January 23d; Forest, at ‘Tionesta, january 
24th; Union, at Lewisburg, February 6th; 
and Elk, at Ridgeway, February 13th. 


~ a+ GH — 


THe Upper ScuHoors or Europe anp 
America,—Among the lecturers, at the recent 
session of the Bucks County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, was Dr. James McCosh, President of 
Princeton College. The Intelligencer, ot 
Doylestown, gives the following interesting 
synopsis of his address. The main point he 
makes, the necessity of the establishment ‘of 
“‘Upper Schools” in this country, deserves 
the serious attention of all friends of educa- 
tion. 

“ The first of the course of lectures,” says the Inte/li- 
gencer, “was delivered on Monday evening by Dr. James 
McCosh, President of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. He was warmly received by a closely-packed 
house, his high reputation as a scholar and instructor 
being fully recognized in our community. Dr. McCosh 
is perhaps sixty years of age, yet fresh, cheerful and genial 
in appearance, and evidently good for many years of use- 
fulness in the cause of education. His remark that the 
teachers of boys should always endeavor to preserve their 
own youthfulness of feeling seemed to be illustrated in 
himself, for his address was delivered with the freshness 
of manner and simplicity of language that becomes the 
sage as well as the immature student. His mind seemed 
to be literally full of knowledge, which came from his 
lips with such ease and freedom that the close attention 
of his hearers was at once secured. The subject of the 
lecture was ** The Upper Schools of Europe and America,” 
meaning those that are intermediate between the ele- 
mentary or commonschools and the colleges that constitute 
our present system. Of these there is a great need in 
some portions of America, and every effort should be 
made to stimulate their increase. The leading idea of 
Dr. McCosh, as expressed in this lecture, was that edu- 
cation, and education alone, prepares a people for self- 
government and real greatness. The Doctor elaborated 
this fundamental opinion by takinga rapid historical view 
of certain nations from the period of the reformation in 
religion in the sixteenth century down to our own day. 
It was a very effective exposition of well known and 
remarkable facts. In touching on the experience of 


Scotland 4s she passed through the fire of Papal vengeance, 
the lecturer showed a fine enthusiasm, and raised a glow 
Knox, the undaunted 


of admiration in his audience. 
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hero of the great reformation in his own country, was 
sketched with the free and bold pencil of a master hand. 
He showed that it was that remarkable man who first 
made the schoolmaster a very power in the world. ~ The 
leading events connected with Knox were told with 
singular earnestness, and produced the happiest effect. Dr. 


McCosh showed that Scotland owes to the exertions of 


her great reformer her admirable“ system of parochial 
schools, and these nurseries of native talent returned a 
thousand-fold to the State for all the expenditure bestowed 
upon them in the greatness and renown of her sons which 
they had aided in developing. The school system of 
Scotland, surviving wars, revolutions and dynastic muta- 
tions, forms a living glory around the memory of Knox. 
The learned lecturer pronounced a just eulogy on the 
Pilgrim Fathers as the legitimate successors of Knox in 
the work of enlightening nations by the establishment of 
schools. Here he was very emphatic, insisting that a 
nation owes its success, its greatness and its dignity to its 
schools, and is in truth the creature of the intelligence 
created through their agency. Dr. McCosh’s sketch of 
the state of education in England, Prussia, the United 
States and in some other Jands, was singularly intelligent 
and interesting. 
Prussia, and so far is to be regarded as a living witness of 
its effectiveness and power. He traced the late success of 
Prussia, and her present towering attitude and power, to 
the character impressed on her people by her admirable 
schools. There can be no doubt but that an educated 
piece of warlike machinery is more to be dreaded than 
an ignorant one. Its superior intelligence increases its 
power. Prussia, besides a system of well organized com- 
mon schools, has gymnasia, or high schools, scattered 
broad-cast over the land. In these schools the Doctor 
told the audience the pupils are prepared to enter the 
universities, or to engage at once in the active pursuits of 
modern society. The syllabus of a Prussian gymnasium 
presents an ample scheme of studies. The mathematics 
in the widest extent, history, languages, ancient and mod- 
ern, and philosophy and all its relations to mind and matter 
have a place. Doctor. McCosh urged the organization of 
high schools throughout the country as the best means of 
preparing youth for our colleges, as well as supplying well 
trained young men at once for every phase of active life. 
He pointed with admiration, not entirely unmingled with 
a feeling of regret, to New England as the model we 
should attempt to copy in laying the foundation of a 
system of education worthy of the Republic.” 


+ — - 
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Tre Pusric ScHoots or Reapinc.—We 
make below a few extracts from a late report 
by the Committee on Instruction of the Board 
of Control of the city of Reading, of which J. 
T. Valentine, Esq., formerly Principal of the 
High School, is chairman. The committee 
had previously addressed certain inquiries to all 
the teachers in the employ of the board, and 
their report is made up from the answers 
obtained. The points brought out in the 
extracts quoted can hardly fail to secure 
general attention. 

In view of the answers obtained to their in- 
quiry respecting the lessons required by the 
teachers to be prepared out of school, the 
committee say : 

** There seems to be a great want of uni- 
formity even in the same grade of school, some 





He had studied the Prussian system in | 
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| teachers requiring all the lessons to be so pre. 

| pared, while others, (and your committee are 

| glad tosee the greaternumber), require but few, 

| and many none at all, deeming it possible jn 
our primary schools at least, by a proper man. 
agement of time between recitations, to prepare 
all the lessons required.” 

On the topic as to how the pupils are em. 
| ployed in school when not reciting, they re. 
mark that, ‘* While the larger number of 
teachers allow full liberty to the pupil to pre. 
pare lessons for future recitation, it would 
| appear from the reports of others that their 
| pupils are kept busy during these intervals in 
| copying upon the slate their mental arithmetic, 
geography, reading and spelling lessons, or in 
other words, are kept at mere mechanical em. 
| ployments, thus making it necessary that all 
| their lessons should be prepared at home in. 
| stead of at school, under the eye, and within 
reach of aid of the teacher, Drawing, al- 
though an exercise of che greatest importance, 
seems to receive but little attention, and sing- 
ing, either as an opening or closing exercise, 
still less, the former being mentioned in four. 
teen and the latter in but one of the reports 
examined. 

««The reports of teachers on the very im- 
portant matter of object teaching,” the commit- 
tee say, ‘exhibit remarkable uniformity. 
Seventy-six frankiy state that they do not prac- 
tice it at all, while others from the peculiar 
irrelevancy of their answers, plainly evince that 
they have very little correct appreciation of 
what is comprehended in the question. The 
reports of but two ladies does your committee 
consider satisfactory on this subject.” 

They add also that “* Twenty-seven report 
that they keep their pupils in after school asa 
punishment for going out during school hours, 
Three give demerits, but do not keep in, while 
the remaining, and happily the larger number, 
do not consider it a criminal offense and do 
not punish itin any way as such, The infor- 
mation elicited as to the length of lessons as- 
signed, is of such a general and unsatisfactory 
character that your committee find it impossi- 
ble to report correctly on the subject, and re- 
fer the Board to the reports themselves.” 

The conclusion of the report is in the fole 
lowing words: ‘“* The unequal crowding of the 
schools, the want of uniformity in text-books, 
the different and, in some cases, irrational 
methods of conducting recitations, the almost 
utter disregard of intellectual methods of in- 
struction, the almost total absence of musical 
and physical exercises in our schools, your 
committee regard as the strongest arguments in 
favor of the employment of a competent and 
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active Superintendent, whose business it shall 
be, under the authority of the Board, to regu- 
late the irregularities and reform the abuses 
that have long been suspected, but are now 
known to infest our public school system.” 

There are few other cities in the State whose 
schools would not be profited by an examina- 
tion as thorough 2s the one made by this com- 
mittee into those of Reading. 


An Excertent Pran.—We extract the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter received a few 
days since from A. T. Wiles, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Zanesville, Ohio. Mr. 
Wiles says: ‘‘My fifty-two teachers are now 
all subscribers to educational journals, I pre- 
sented tne subject to them some time ago, and 
requested them to subscribe to, say five, of the 
best educational journals in the country, so that, 
by exchanging with each other, they might 
have the reading of several at the cost of one, 
We are now taking the Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Illinois and Pennsylvania Journals, 
and Holbrook’s Normal.” 

In a letter now on our table, from H. L. 
Atkinson, Esq., Superintendent of the Schools 
of Huntingdon, in this State, there is contained 
an order for this Journar., to be sent to all the 
teachers of the town, and in connection there- 
with, the J//inois Teacher, the Massachusetts 
Teacher, and the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
The teachers of Huntingdon will therefore 
have the opportunity of reading all these jour- 
nals at a trifling expense. And, speaking for 
our own JourNnaL, we are very glad to do good 
in this way, and we welcome most cordially 
into Pennsylvania, the excellent educational 
magazines selected by the Huntingdon teachers, 
and shall be happy to have ours get intu such 
good society anywhere. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the 
teachers of Harrisburg have followed the ex- 
ample of those of Zanesville and Huntingdon 
ina very handsome manner. 


2 








Deatu or H. A. Rocxarietp, oF Lancas- 
ter Ciry.—The death of this gentleman has 
been generally noticed by the press, for he was 
connected with it; but we notice it because of 
hislong membership in the school board and 
the deep interest he always manifested in the 
welfare of the schools. Of him it can be truly 
said that he was faithful to al] his duties as a 
director, and in his death both teachers and 
pupils have lost a sincere friend. 

Mr, Rockafield was buried on Thanksgiving 
day,and in accordance with a resolution of 
the Board of directors, the Board, the teachers 
in their employ, and the pupils of the high 
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schools, attended the funeral inabody. Being 
present, we were much gratified with this 
mark of respect. 
ae nD 
Lapy Frienps oF THE JourRNAL.—The 
Journat is indebted to Miss Mary S. Miller, 
of Delaware, for fifty new subscribers; to Miss 
Hettie A. Keatley, of Clarion, for thirty-two,. 
and to Miss Jane A. Kerr, of Lewistown, for 
a list containing nearly or quite all the names 
of the teachers of that place. Miss Mattie 
Shoffner also sends us a list ot a dozen subscri- 
bers from Pheenixville, Chester county. These- 
ladies have ourthanks. We know them tobe 
good teachers, and they would make most excel. 
lent housekeepers,—but we don’t like to write the: 
word, lest we should lose their services in the 
schools. 


er vena i 

We have received No. 1, Vol. 2, of the 
‘* Literary Repository,” published by the Kappa 
Sigma Epsilon Society of Wyers’ Scientific 
and Classical Institute, West Chester, Pa. 
The Repository contains quite a variety of arti- 
cles well conceived and well written, and is 
neatly printed on excellent paper. The fine, 
classical culture, the good common-sense, and 
the never-failing humor of the principal of the 
institution, all appear in a letter he writes to 
the editor, giving an account of a ‘“‘trip to 
Scranton,” to attend a Synod which recently 
met at that place. 

Good academies are needed in Pennsylvania, 
and there are none in the State better than the 
one presided over by William F. Wyers. 


y~ 
> 





PRACTICAL PUGGESTIONS. 


«A Reaper of the JournaL” inquires 
whether there should not bea different way 
from that now practiced of obtaining schoo! 
directors. He alleges that the Republicans in 
Republican districts, and Democrats in Demo- 
cratic districts, elect school directors without 
any regard to qualifications, and that directors 
so elected canncet always read or write. He 
seems to think that directors should be exam- 
ined as well as teachers. We would be glad 
to receive practical suggestions from directors 
themselves on this point. 





WE are asked, “* Should not teachers te ex- 
amined on the Bible as a text book?”? Teach- 
ers should be well acquainted with the Bible; 
but the inquirer should remember that under 
existing circumstances the Bible cannot be 
taught in our public schools, although it is. 
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very generally read, and teachers are required 
under our Jaw to be examined only in the 
branches they teach. 

««County SUPERINTENDENTS certify that teach- 
ers are persons of good moral character in sign- 
ing their names to certificates. How do they 
know ?” If they have no personal acquaintance 
with the teachers thus certificated, they always 
should, and it is thought generally do, require 
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them to produce testimonials concerning this | 


important matter from responsible parties. We 
think with our correspondent that ‘‘ none but 
the pure” should occupy the position of teach- 
er. 
immoral one does positive harm. 

«¢ SHouLD we employ a poor teacher or allow 
our school to remain closed?” ‘This is a ques- 
tion that puzzles hundreds of boards ot 
directors. 
the degree of poorness. 


An ignorant teacher can do no 200d; an | 


We think the answer depends upon | 
If the teacher is very | 


deficient in qualifications, it is far better to allow | 


the school to remain closed than to waste the 


employing him. Practically, however, the law 
settles the matter. 


persons who do not possess certain qualifica- 
tions. If they do, they violate the law and the 
oath they have taken to obey it. 





PERSONAL. 


Hon. P. M. Ostrernout, member of the 


State Senate from Wyoming, recently visited | 


the two non-accepting school districts of his 
county, in company with the County Superin- 
tendent, and addressed the citizens in favor of 
adopting the system. 


Directors cannot employ | 
teachers without valid certificates, and County | 
Superintendents cannot grant certificates to | 


| Jan., 


been received, with his compliments, we would 

know, if we did not feel assured of it without 

any such evidence, that he is an efficient one 
Mrs. Anna T. RAnpatt, of Oswego, New 


; York, has given instruction in elocution at a 


large number of Institutes in Pennsylvania the 
present season, with much acceptance, 

Pror, J. C. Gitcurist has resigned his po. 
sition Principal of the Normal School, at 
California, Washington county, and accepted 
that of principal of one of the West Virginia 
State Normal schools. 

Pror. L. D. Watson has resigned the Pro. 
fessorship of Ancient Languages and English 
Literature in the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, and been elected principal of the 
new graded school at Canton, Bradford county, 

Pror. Enruart, late Principal of the Pre. 
paratory Department of Pennsylvania College, 
died a few weeks since of consumption. He 
was considered a very successful teacher, 


ac 


ao 


Davin W. Hartan, until recently princi 


pal of the public schools of Coatesville, Ches- 
public money, and, what is far worse, injure | 
the children who may become his pupils, by | 


ter county, has been elected superintendent of 
schools in the city of Wilmington, Delaware, 
at a salary of $1,500 per annum. Mr. Harlan 
will make an excellent superintendent. 


H. Monroe Becker, well known as a teacher 
in Lancaster and Lebanon counties, shot him. 
self accidentally on the 19th of November, 
while on a deer hunt with a party of friends in 
Ottawa county, Ohio, and died within a few 
hours afterward. 

R. F. Horrorp, Superintendent of Carbon 
county, was caned by his teachers while holding 
an instituteat Weatherby, during the last week 
in November. In this case the instrument 
used was a Jarge, costly, gold-headed cane ; and, 
strange to say, Mr. Hofford returned thanks 
for the treatment he received. Some offcial 
notice would be at once taken of the matter, 


| had it not been that Deputy State Superintend- 


S. S. Jack, formerly superintendent of | 
Westmoreland county, and well known in this | 
State, is now Principal of the Schools in De- | 
| help declaring that 4e ought to be camed in the 


catur, Illinois. 


Pror. F. A. Auten is about to return home | 


from Maine, where, during the past three or 


four months, he has held a teachers’ institute | 


in every county in the State. 


A. M. Gow, some years ago principal of | 


the High School at Washington, in this State, | 
and a prominent member of the State Teach- | 


ers’ Association, is now superintendent of 
schools in the flourishing city of Evansville, 
Indiana; and, froma report which has just 


ent Houck was present, and it is said, assisted 
the teachers to perpetrate the deed! But not- 
withstanding we hold ourselves in some meas- 
ure responsible for what he does, we cannot 


same way. 


Cot. Tuomas Turop, late President of the 
Board of School Directors of the city of Wil- 


| liamsport, was buried on Friday, the 16th of 


December. His funeral was attended by the 
School Board and the teachers of the public 
schools. Col. Throp was an excellent citizen 
and a warm friend of our system of education. 
He leaves a vacancy in the Board of Directors 
that cannot well be supplied. 
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PRIEF |TEMS. 
/ 


A, J. Munvetta, Esq., M. P. for Shefiield, 
England, while in this country, paid a visit to 
the public schools of Philadelphia and expressed 
great satisfaction with them, especially with 
the Normal School. 











Muutenserc Co. ece is located at Allen- 
town, inthis Strate. It is under the care of 
the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
adjacent States. ‘The attendance is: seniors, 
14; juniors, 12; sophomores, 17; freshmen, 


17; and preparatorians, 58 ; making in all 118. 





Tue Directors of West Pittston, Lu- 


Brief Items, 


zerne county, have established a High school. | 


Tue new Freshman Class at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, is the largest that has ever been 
entered at that institution. 


Manor TownsHiP, Lancaster county, re- | 


cently dedicated a new school-house, which is 


pronounced by County Superintedent Evans to | 


be the best country school-house in the county. 


Tue Tioga county papers speak in enthusi- 
astic terms of the new graded school at Wells- 
boro. 


The Agitator says “ Prof. Winters | 


knows how to put it together, and how to run | 


it after it is set up.” 

Tue authorities of the State Normal School 
at Mansfield have made provision to have a 
free course of lectures at that institution during 
the present winter. Two or three lectures 
have already been delivered. 

Tue Unirep Srates has given 78,576,802 
acres of Jand for educational purposes since 
the foundation of the Government. 


an Academy, called the ‘ Pittsburgh Academy 
of Teachers,” and hold meetings once a month. 


' which 15 per cent. is taken in stock. 
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the Principal of the High School, is proving 
himself a good leader. 





Tue PERCENTAGE of attendance at the new 
graded school of Strasburg borough, Lancaster 
county, for the first month, was 100. 





Sunzury is agitating the question of estab- 
lishing an Academy. Their new High School 
will agswer the purpose contemplated, if well 
organized. 

Tue Board of School Directors of the Sixth 
Ward, Allentown, recently expelled a member 
for appearing in one of the school-rooms intoxi- 
cated and behaving in an improper manner. 





Huntincpon has established a complete 
graded system of schools and crowned the whole 
with a High School. Mr. H. L. Atkinson, 
formerly Principal of the English Academy at 
the University of Lewisburg, is Superintendent, 
and seems to be rapidly bringing order out of 
eonfusion. 





SUPERINTENDENT Fee, of Washington, is hold- 
ing a series of educational meetings which are 
largely attended and very enthusiastic. 








THE contract for the Normal schoo] build- 
ings at Lock Haven, has been let to J. Free- 
man Batcheler, of that city, at $84,500, of 
The 
buildings will be of brick, and capacious 
enough to accommodate over 300 boarders. 
The whole building will be heated with steam 
and furnished with water and gas throughout. 
The knoll on which the school building is to 
be erected consists of eighteen acres, about 
half in woodland, and overlooks the town and 
river. 


PamPHLET Reports.—Geo, L. Maris, Esq., 


—_—_ | County Superintendent of Chester county, 
Tue Teacuers of Pittsburgh have organized | 


sends us the pamphlet report of the proceed- 


le 2 . se 
ings of the Jate County Institute, comprising 


THE ATTENDANCE of directors at the insti- | 


tutes this year on Directors’ Day, the part they 
take, and the interest they manifest in the pro- 
ceedings are truly gratifying. We are evi- 
dently making progress, and in the right di- 
rection. 








Jupcinc from the reports in the Corry pa- 
pers, the Teachers’ Institute of that city is 
working with unusual spirit, The teachers 


thirty pages, with additional data.of interest to 
teachers and directors. These reports, issued 
annually, are valuable also for future reference, 
as they show the advance from year to year in 
salaries paid and in the professional standing 
of teachers employed in the different school 
districts. Mr. J.D. Pyott, reporter of the Lan- 
caster County Institute, has also brought out 


| the usual handsomely issued and satisfactory 


seem to be fully alive, and Mr. McNaughton, | 





report of the annual Institute in this county, 
of same size page and same general appearance 
as this Journat. Copies may be had at 25 
cents each, by addressing him at Lancaster, Pa. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. Pik 
of $5: 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT TABULAR STATEMENTS. a: 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. ‘ ded to thle bapens Will: he Sa a 
ended to ound the 
Lo the Senate and House of Representanives of wal testiaiiel cainidiie, showing in detail during 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: the condition, wants and working of our sys. i 
ENTLEMEN:—In submitting the annual | tem. as 
report required by law from the head of * Statement A shows the financial condition “een 
the School Department, permit me first to call | of the school districts of the Commonwealth, 7 
your attention to the following statement, which | excluding Philadelphia. clad 
isa summary of the great facts that measure From this statement it appears that the re. "Th 
the magnitude and exhibit the condition of our | ceipts of the several districts for the year were 
system of public instruction at the present | $5,618,197.51, and the expenditures $6,378, 
time. They show a growth and strength in| 541.57, thus leaving a debt of $760,344.06, lows 
the system that must be highly gratifying to all Statement B shows the condition of the sys- on 
friends of popular education : | tem for the year 1870, excluding Philade!phia, Stat 
Number of school districts... 2,002, The State, outside of Philadelphia, has rope 
Number of schools 14,212 | 13,832 schools, 16,097 teachers, an attendance roo 
Number of graded schools..... 2,892 | of 695,052 pupils, and average attendance of Th 
Number of school directors... 13,100 | 484,912, an average school term of 5 months 
Number of superintendents... 79 | and 21 days, and expended for school houses, 
Number of teachers............ 171,612 | $2,560,137.423 for tuition, $3,010,690.33, 
Average salaries of male teach- | and for ail school purposes, $6,378,541.57. 
ers per month £40 66 | The average salaries of male teachers per month eriets 
Average salaries of female is $39.63, and for temale, $30.55. taxabl 
teachers per month $ | Statement C shows the school statistics of agains 
Average length of school term ' Philadelphia for the year ending Dec. 31, 1869. differe 
Number of pupils Philadelphia has 380 schools or school dite: 
Average number of pupils..... | houses, 1,515 teachers, 133,839 registered pu- a“, 
Percentage of attendance .68 | pils, school property valued at $3,022,280, and (8 cet 
Cost of tuition per month...... .98 | expended for school purposes $1,297,744.63. Stat 
Cost of tuition for the year...3 3,745,415 The average salaries of male teachers per Depa 
Cost of building, &c 765 | month is $135.98, and of female, $43.61. Th 
Cost of contingencies 5 | Statement D shows the condition of the or, in 
Total cost of tuition, building, | system for the year 1870, in comparison with $16,8 
&c., and contingencies o | that for 1869,excluding Philadelphia. Stat 
Total cost, including expendi- | This statement shows an increase in the priati 
tures of all kinds. 20 | number of districts, of 31; in the number Bf gho, 
15,837,183 00} of schools, of 273; in the number of . Stat 
i ———— += | pupils, of 8,283; in the average attendance, priati 
The increase for the year in the most im- | of 7,137; in the percentage of attendance, of 
portant of these items, is as follows: | 002; in the length of school term, ot a half 
In number of districts 31 | a day; in the number of teachers, of 427; in 
In number of schools 276 | the average salaries of male teachers, of $1.45 3 
In number of graded schools 447 | inthe average salaries of female teachers, of 
In number of school directors 200 | 8.66; in the cost of tuition, of $191,246.33 
In number of superintendents 3 | in the cost of building, &c., of $565,277.21, 
In number of teachers 47° | and in total expenditures for all school .purpo- 
In number of pupils ; 13,138 | ses, of $836,613.31. 
In the average No. of pupils.. 7,866} Statement E shows the condition of the 
In the cost of tuition $244,711 55 | schools of Philadelphia for the school year 
In the cost of contingencies... 228,666 35 | aaa 


In costof building, &c 309,796 63 * The statements referred to are omitted in Tue Jour- 
SENG ERA Sa 785,612 28 | NAL owing to their length, but will be found in there 
—— | port as printed by the Department. 
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ending December 31, 1869, in comparison 
with the year ending December 31, 1868. 

The most notable items in this statement 
wre the increase in the amount paid to teachers 
of $53.405-22> and the decrease in the amount 
expended for building purposes, of $255,- 
480.58. The large amounts expended in 
erecting new buildings and repairing old ones 
during the two or three years immediately 
prior to 1869, rendered a much smaller 
amount sufficient for that year. 

Statement F shows the condition of the 
system for the school year 1870, in compari- 
son with its condition for the school year 1869, 
including Philadelphia. 

The most important items contained in this 
statement have already been given in the intro- 
duction to this report. They tell in strong 
language the story of our progress for the past 
year. 
" Statement G shows the value of the school 

roperty of the State, as estimated by the 
school directors or controllers, 

This value is $15,837,183, being an increase 
over the value as given last year, of $1,791,551. 

Statement H shows the expenditures of the 
Department for the general system. 

The amount divided among the school dis- 
tricts of the State, according to the number of 
taxables, as the law provides, was $292,649.55, 
against $305,346.77, divided last year. The 
difference is owing to certain deductions that 
were required to be made by the appropriation 
act, The amount per taxable this year was 
48 cents, while last year it was 50 cents. 

Statement I shows the expenditures of the 
Department for its own support, 

These expenditures amounted to $14,398.16, 
or, including the Superintendent’s salary, to 
$16,898.16. 

Statement J, shows the estimates of appro- 
priations needed for the general system and the 
School Department for 1872. 

- Statement K shows the amount of apppro- 
priations made to State Normal schools. 

The whole amount of these appriations is 
$142,595.74, of which there remains an unex- 
pended balance of $13,600. In addition to 
this, a conditional appropriation of $15,000 
was made in 1868, to the proposed Normal 
schoo] at California, Washington county, of 
which $10,000 has been paid, according to the 
terms of the act. 

Statement L shows what has been done under 
the law of 1867, concerning non-accepting 
school districts. 

From this statement it appears that of the 
twenty-four districts, in twelve different coun- 
ties that had stubbornly refused to put schools 
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in operation under the common school law up 
to the year 1867, all but four have now adopted 
the system and are establishing good schools 
under it. The four districts that still stand 
out against the law, refusing all the advantages 
of the act of 1867, are Harmony, in Beaver, 
little Mahanoy, in Northumberland, and Over- 
field and Washington, in Wyoming. 

Statement M shows the number of perma. 
nent certificates granted. 

The whole number is 687, being an increase 
of 170 during the year. Asa general thing, 
those entrusted with the duty of granting these 
certificates have been exceedingly careful in 
the discharge of their duties, and the teachers 
who now hold them, with the graduates of the 
Normal Schools, constitute the very cream of 
the profession. Both intellectually and morally 
they are the peersof any other body of men or 
women in the State, 

Statement N shows the condition and work- 
ing of the system as exhibited by the reports 
of the superintendents. 

The facts contained in this statement are so 
valuable that it is deemed proper to recapitulate 
the most important of theminthis place. Of 
the 11,913 school houses reported to exist, the 
number of frame is 7,487 ; of brick, 2,235 ; of 
stone, 1,536; of log, 391; built during the 
year, 548; unfit for use, 1,517; having no 
privy, 5,198; with sufficient grounds, 5,441 ; 
with grounds suitably improved, 946; well 
ventilated, 6,892; with suitable furniture, 
6,407 ; with insufficient furniture, 3,679; with 
injurious furniture, 3,679 ; supplied with suita- 
ble furniture during the year, 532; supplied 
with unsuitable furniture during the year, 40 ; 
well supplied with apparatus, 2,040; wholly 
without apparatus, 1,711 ; supplied with appa- 
ratus during the year,677; having outline maps, 
6,986. Of the 13,783 schools, the number 
graded is 2,892; graded during the year, 337 ; 
well classified, 9,652; in which the books are 
uniform, 10,927; in which the Bible is read, 
11,016. The number of public examinations 
held was 1,870; of directors present at the 
examinations, 5,772; of teachers receiving 
provisional certificates, 14,472; of teachers 
receiving professional certificates, 352; of ap- 
plicants rejected, 1,975 ; of teachers examined 
privately, 707 ; of certificates annulled, 13 ; of 
certificates renewed, 224; and the average 
grade of certificates, 2,4. The number of male 
teachers employed was 7,358; of female, 


8,739; average age of teachers, 24} years; 
number of teachers who had had no experience 
‘in teaching, 2,199; who had taught less than 
one year, 2,351; who had taught more than 
five years, 4,325; who had attended a State 
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normal school, 1,693; who had graduated ata 
State Normal school, 169 ; who had read books | 


on teaching, 11,2743 who held professional 
certificates, 1,292; who held permanent cer- 
tificates, 443; who held professional certificates 


unworthily, 63 ; who failed totally, 184. ‘The | 


number of visits to schools by superintendents 
was 16,615; average time spent in each, 13 
hours ; number of schools not visited, 1,849; 


number of directors accompanying superintend.- | 
ents, 6,757; number of patrons or citizens met | 
in the schools, 4,785 ; number of teachers who | 


attended district institutes, 3,802; number of 
educational meetings held by superintendents, 


336; number of district libraries organized | 


under the law of 1864, 4; number of private 
schools, 386; number of academies and semi- 
naries, 215; number of pupils attending pri- 
vate institutions, 24,815; number of teachers 
employed in such institutions, 848. 
Statement O shows the statistics of 
teachers’ institutes held during the year. 
The attendance in actual members at the in- 


the 


stitutes was 11,210; the average attendance of | 


actual members was 7,913; the attendance of 
honorary members was 1,952; the attendance 
of spectators, counting those present at some 
one session of each institute, was 28,274; the 
average attendance of spectators was 12,667 ; 
and the institutes were instructed by 556 lec- 
turers and 230 essayists, and cost the several 
counties $11,213.92, and the members $3,- 
265.60. 

proving and inspiriting teachers, and making 


known to the public the condition and wants | 


of our system of schools, these institutes are 


accomplishing all their warmest friends ever | 
If they fail anywhere it is | 
| plans adopted by the board of trustees are fully 


claimed for them. 
in consequence of mismanagement. 

Statement P shows the statistics of the State 
Normal] schools. 

There are now five State Normal schools in 
operation, located, respectively, at Millersville, 


Lancaster county; Edinboro’, Erie county ; | 
| at Shippensburg, Cumberland county. 
| point.a board of trustees has been organized, 


Mansfield, Tioga county; Kutztown, Berks 
county, and Bloomsburg, Columbia county. 


The whole nnmber of students who have at- | 
tended these institutions since their organiza- | 


tion as State schools is 12,390, and the number 


who have graduated is 406, of whom 286 re- | 
ceived, upon graduating, $50 each from the | 
State, on the condition that they should teach 


at least two years in the State after graduation. 
These schools had, during the past year, 66 


professorsand teachers; 2,675 students, of whom | 


670 were in the mode] schools; 8,135 vqlumes 


in their libraries; property of the estimated | 


value of $453,094.48; an aggregate indebt- 
edness of $94,242.45; an income of $159,- 
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As an agency in the work of im- | 
|each 52 feet long and 44 feet deep, all three 
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732.63, and expenditures amounting to $157,. 
156.70, State aid was extended during the 
year, according to the terms of the appropria. 
tion act, to 1,100 students in the schools 
who expressed their intention of becomin 
teachers, and to 78 of the 82 graduates, who 
agreed to teach the required two full years, 

The figures contained in this statement, and 
the interesting reports of the principals of the 
several schools presented herewith, set forth 
the nature, the magnitude and wants of our 
system of Normal schools, 

In addition to the five schools now in oper- 
ation, four more are ina good state of forward. 
ness, and will probably apply for State recog. 
nition within the present year. 

One of these is located at California, Wash- 
ington county. Here a pleasant site of ten 
acres has been purchased and a large central 
With the proposed addi- 
tions, the united length of the whole will be 
594 feet, and including basement, the buildings 
will be four stories in height, and contain 
chapel, lecture rooms, recitation rooms, society 
halls, dining rooms, model school rooms, dore 
mitories, &c. 

The corner-stone of another such school 


| was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, at West 


Chester, on the 14th of October last. The 
buildings at West Chester will be very com- 
plete and imposing. ‘The structure now in 
process uf erection consists of a central building 
46 feet front by 112 feet deep, and two wings, 


stories high, exclusive of the basement and 
French roof. The contract price of this build- 
ing is $74,000. ‘The grounds on which it 
stands cost, in addition, $10,000. When the 


carried out, by the erection of the two addi- 
tional wings contemplated, this will be very 
much the finest building of the kind in the 


| State. 


A third new Normal school is to be located 


At this” 


very fine site of ten acres has been purchased, 
plans of buildings have been adopted, and work 
upon the foundation has been commenced. 
The fourth of the schools referred to above 
will be located at Lock Haven, Clinton county. 
The project at Lock Haven is in about the 
same state of forwardness as that at Shippens- 
burg. ‘The trustees have advertised for pro- 
posals for the erection of the buildings, and 
mean to push on the work vigorously. 
Statement Q shows the statistics of the col- 
leges of the State. We find it impossible, 
under the law now existing on the subject, te 
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gcare reports from all our colleges. Those 
reporting have graduated altogether 6,564 stu- 
dents, of whom 190 graduated the past year; 
they had an attendance for the year of 2,805 
gudents, of whom 622 were in preparatory 
departments ; the number of their professors 
was 1573; the number of volumes in their li- 
braries was 94,873; and the value of their ap- 
ratus was $78,400. 

Deeply sensible that our colleges need more 
srength and more encouragement, I am ready 
now, as heretofore, to co-operate in carrying in- 
toeffect any feasible plan for aiding them. The 
State cannot afford much longer to withhold 
from them a helping hand. 

Statement R, shows the statistics of acade- 
mies and seminaries. 

Reports have been received from some very 
excellent institutions of an academical charac- 
ter, but the statement is by no means complete. 
The 23 institutions reporting, have 2,932 stu- 
dents, instructed by 131 teachers, and of whom 
They have 
22,503 volumes in their libraries, and appara- 
tus of the value of $7,620. 

Statement S was compiled by the National 
Bureau of Education, and shows the educational 
condition of the different States for 1869-70. 

No citizen of Pennsylvania need be ashamed 
of the educational position his State occupies, 
in comparison with other States of the Union, 
as shown by the facts exhibited in this state- 
ment. 


REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The reports of the different superintendents, 
found in the full Annual Report, will, it is 
hoped, be generally read. ‘They contain much 
valuable matter, and many timely and perti- 
nent suggestions. Most of these reports speak 
of certain obstacles that stand in the way of 
improvement in school affairs, and something 
may be gained, perhaps, by naming, in this 
plate, some of these obstacles, and giving fur- 
ther publicity to suggestions for their removal. 
The things most generally considered by the 
different superintendents as constituting such 
obstacles, are the following: Short school terms ; 
irregular attendance; poorly qualified teachers ; 
indisposition to grade teachers’ salaries acvording 
to qualifications; want of local supervision of 
schools; neglect of duty on the part of direc- 
tors, and want of interest in education on the part 
of the people. 

Short school terms are obstacles in the way 
ofimprovement. ‘The evils inevitably grow- 
ing out of them are children imperfectly taught, 
poor teachers, and a general lack of educational 
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in the State was for the past year five months 
and twenty-one days; five years ago it was, 
for the current year, five months and fourteen 
days, and ten years ago it was five months and’ 
ten days. So slow does the great structure 
rise! The State can aid the people in their 
efforts to remove this obstacle by increasing- 
the minimum term for which the schools are 
to be kept open and making a larger State ap- 
propriation for school purposes, 

Irregular attendance is a great evil. It de- 
stroys classification, makes discipline difficult, 
interrupts study and demoralizes a school in 
every way. For this evil and for that of non- 
attendance, there are believed to be but two 
effective remedies: intelligent parents and a 
compulsory law. If society cannot be so im- 
proved as to make parents, and those who have 
the care of children, feel the importance of 
sending them to school, and sending them re- 
gularly, the time will surely come when the 
State will pass a law compelling such attend- 
ance. For one, in the spirit of our institutions 
I prefer to test voluntary action fully, fairly 
and patiently, before resorting to force. 

Poor teachers are complained of in many 
counties. How can they be otherwise than 
poor? The right education of a human being 
is the most difficult work God has left for man 
todo. ‘Teaching is an art far higher than any 
other, for it has to deal with the noblest of 
created things—the mind, the soul. No one, 
therefore, can practise this art successfully who 
has not thoroughly prepared himself for the 
task, The teaching in our schools wil] never 
even approximate excellence until we have « 
body of protessionally educated men and wo- 
men devoted to the work as a calling for life, 
and this is impossible with our present short: 
school terms and small teachers’ salaries. Still, 
our teachers have improved, are improving and' 
will continue to improve. We must be satisfied 
with a sure, a steady, a gradual advance, and 
this is everywhere possible. With proper 
effort, it may be accelerated from year to 
year. 

«‘ There is an indisposition,” say the super- 
intendents, “‘to grade the salaries of teachers- 
according to their qualifications.” This indis- 
position, wherever it exists, does great harm. 
Besides being unjust in itself, it drives good 
teachers out of the prafession and tends to 
check all desire for improvement. But few 
teachers will spend time and money in prepar- 
ing themselves for their work, if others, who 
make no such preparation and whose teaching 
is consequently less effective, receive the same- 
compensation. Directors, however, are rap- 





interest, The average length of school term 


idly righting this wrong, and soon, it is hoped;. 
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there will be no longer any reason to complain 
of it. 

Without doubt, there is a want all over the 
State of better local school supervision. ‘The 


schools of a district need supervision, close, | 


constant, intelligent. No complicated business 
of any kind can flourish without it. It is 
needed on farms, in shops, mills, factories. On 
railroads it extends to every rail and every tie, 
and in armies to every man and every musket. 


Is the education of the children of a State of | 


less importance than are these material inter. 
ests? 


needed supervision ; 
thing, have not the time or the professional 
knowledge to enable them to do it; and, con- 
sequently, some other suitable agency should 
be provided. Such an agency is most likely 
to be found in a person fu'ly qualified, em- 


ployed by the board of each district as district | 


superintendent. Inthis way, probably better 
than in any other, a proper central force could 
be provided that would make the teaching of 
the districts effective. 

It may be true in some districts, as the su- 


perintendents say, that the directors neglect | 


their duties. Let it be remembered, however, 


in their behalf, that their duties are delicate | 


and difficult; that it often happens that the less 
work they do the more thanks they receive, 
‘ and that they render their services entirely 
without compensation. And, besides, it is only 
just to add, that there are thousands of men 


throughout the State serving in boards of direc- | 


tors who are doing a great deal of hard work, 
spending much valuable time, incurring ill-will 


and suffering abuse for the sake of securing a | 
good education forthe children of their respec- | 


tive districts. But no excuse is intended here 
for the man who accepts the office of school | 
director in a district and then neglects or re- 
fuses to perform the duties of the office; or, | 
what is worse, uses his position to clog the | 
wheels of educational progress. Such a man | 
does society a great wrong. 

The obstacle back of all these, and greater 
than them all, is a want of a live interest in 
the education of their children on the part of | 
the people. There is no citizen in the State 
of Pennsylvania, probably, who would like to 
have it said that he is nota friend of education, | 
and yet there are hundreds of thousands of | 
persons among us who do not realize in any | 
but the faintest manner that education is a 
prime necessity in a country like ours, not 
only promoting to a greater extent than aught 
else its wealth and prosperity, but being vitally 
connected with its very existence as a self-gov- 
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erned nation. The press, the pulpit, the pub. 


| lic platform, school officers, teachers, the 


schools themselves, must all be used as instry. 
mentalities to lift off this “dead weight” tha 
now rests so heavily upon all progress, 


—-- —-— 





QUESTIONS OF SCHOOL POLICY, 


The attention of the Legislature and of all 
interested is respectfully called to the consid. 


County superintendents, visiting dis- | ¢T@tions presented below, with reference to 


tricts once or twice a year, cannot supply the | 


directors, as a general | ©*! 
1 E this State. 


certain questions of school policy of much 
practical importance at the present time in 


STATE APPROPRIATION, 





It is well known that I have taken every 
proper occasion, during all the time that 
[ have held my present position, to urge an 
increase in the State appropriation to common 
schools. This has been done primarily for 
the purpose of aiding heavily taxed districts, 
There are hundreds of districts in the State 
that pay a school tax from eighteen to twenty. 
six mills on every dollar of valuation of their 
property, and even then are unable to keep 
their schools open for a longer time than four 
months in the year. The struggles of some 
of these districts to obtain a good education 
for their children are truly heroic in their 
character, and ovght to procure them more 
help from the State. Besides, a large State 
appropriation tends to encourage local efforts 
to improve the schools, and to give cohesion, 
strength and working force to the whole 
system. 

For the last three years the amount appro- 
priated by the State for school purposes has 
been $500,000 per annum. ‘This seems, in 
the aggregate, quite a large sum, and most per- 
sons will be surprised to learn that after the 
deductions the law requires to be made from 
it, the quota it affords to each taxable is only 
forty-eight (48) cents, and, if divided among 
the children in our schools, each would re- 
ceive less than forty (40) cents, scarcely 
enough to buy him a spelling book. Besides, 
the whole amount expended the past year, for 
school purposes, exceeded $7,700,000, and 
$500,000 is less than the ome-fifteenth part ot 
the whole. This fact considered, it is not to 
be wondered at that a people who are taxed 


| to the amount of $7,200,000, think the State 


ought to assume a greater proportion of the 
burden. The proportion of it now borne by 
the State is even much less than in the early 
years of the system, as is made apparent by 
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the figures which are contained in the follow- 
ing table. In the first column of this table 
every third year is named since the system 
went into operation; the second contains the 
amount of the State appropriation divided 
among the school districts of the State, ex- 
cluding Philadelphia; the third contains the 
whole amount expended in these districts for 
school purposes, and the fourth shows the 
ratio the amounts appropriated by the State 
bear to the amounts expended in the districts, 
It appears from these figures that the State 
started out in 1836, by bearing nearly one-third 
of the expense of the schools, and has gradually 


reduced it, until now the amount borne is | e 
; money, to provide larger grounds, better houses 


scarcely one-twentieth of the whole : 











TABLE. 
\State appropri-| Amount ex- | Percen- 
YEARS | . 

ation. | pended, | tage. 
ae $ 98,670 o0!$ 305,775 gt! 2 
a 276,826 92| 740,546 S84 38 
1842.. 250,065 00} 608,879 32 41 
MAEicsicccscsce] 192,823 44; 453,155 SC .42 
=e 1 393,035 75 602,045 44 on 
1851.. | 193,004 s2| 1,063,347 0c 18} 
1855. 1595554 17) 15235537 1° 104 
ae | 188,646 00, 1,943,007 16,  —.09g 
BPE ssccss cssese | 209,813 97! 2,115,685 06] .09 
| Se 216,087 03] 2,396,409 00} 0g 
a 239,813 19, 4,068,752 69, = .05 
1869... | 327,718 00! 5,541,928 26) 054 
1870,, | 318,128 15! 6,378,541 57° .O6 


93/ 





It should be rememvered, also, that the rev- 


enues of the Commonwealth are not now de- | 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 

A graded school is one in which the pupils 
are placed in several departments, according 
to the grade of studies they are pursuing. Ina 
system of graded schools, the pupils belonging 
to the several grades may be placed in different 
buildings. 

Graded schools are practicable wherever a 
sufficient number of pupils can be brought, 
without too much inconvenience, to one school 
house, to give employment to more than one 
teacher. Graded schools should be established 
whereever they can be, for, among others, the 
following reasons: 

1. They enable directors, for the same 
and furniture and more apparatus than they 
could otherwise do. This is plain when we 
consider that in establishing a graded school, all 
that would otherwise belong to two, three, four 
or more schools is concentrated in one. 

2. They secure better teaching. They do 
this by diminishing the number of classes in 
school, and consequently increasing the time 
that can be devoted to each, but still more by 
enabling teachers to give instructions in those 
branches in which they have special talent, and 
In an un- 
graded school a teacher must teach, or try to 


| teach, all the branches required, but in a graded 


one he can be generally permitted to teach 


| those which he can teach best. 


rived, to any considerable extent, from general | 
taxation, but are almost wholly paic into the | 
Treasury by corporations for certain valuable | 
franchises allowed them, and that consequently | 


an increase in the State appropriation to schools 
would not impose any heavier burdens upon 
the people in the shape of taxes, but tend to 
relieve them of a portion of those under which 


they now labor—not to take money out of their | 


pockets, but to put money into them; for the 
more money the several districts obtain from 
the State for school purposes, the less they will 
have to raise of themselves. 
fore, that an increase in the State appropriation 
would accomplish much good, while it would 
diminish the burden of taxation now resting 
upon the people, and believing that no part of 
the five or six millions of dollars annually 
coming into the State Treasury from the 
sources indicated, can be better used than in ed- 
uecating the children of the Commonwealth, I 
again urge, and shall continue to urge, until the 
point be gained, that the State appropriation to 
common schools be made as large as the finan- 
ial condition of the State will justify. 





Knowing, there- | 


3. They can be more completely supervised. 
Every graded school should have a principal, 
and to his authoritv al] the other teachers should 
be subordinate. He and they should constitute 
one faculty. TZ his is essential to success. ‘The 
principal should be at liberty to visit school 
room and class room daily or oftener, and his 
inspection should be close, constant and minute. 
Even a graded system that is managed by sep- 
arate and independent teachers, subject to no 
constantly vigilant central authority, must al- 
ways prove a partial failure. A loose, mechan- 
ical system is not what we want, but a well- 
knit, closely connected organism, endowed 
with life and power. 

4. They give opportunity of imparting in- 
struction in the higher branches. ‘There is 
clearly a practical limit beyond which instruc- 
tion in our common schools cannot be made to 
pass, but the notion is wholly erroneous that 
all instruction in them should be confined to the 
mere elements of knowledge; reading, writing 
and arithmetic. But on this point something 


will be said further on in this report. 

These reasons in favor of graded schools are 
given in the hope that they may strengthen the 
hands of the school officers and thinking citi- 
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zens, who are exerting themselves in all parts | they themselves, young in mind and heart, can 
of the State to complete the work of establish- | very badly do without the counsel and care of 


ing and organizing them. 

The growth of graded schools is seen in the 
fact that in 1866 there were only 1,921 such 
schools in the State, while there are now 2,892, 
an increase of nearly 1,000 in four years. Of 
these, about 80 are located in thickly settled 
rural districts. There still remain many schools 
in which the grading is imperfect, and there 
are probably two or three hundred towns and 
villages in the State in which graded schools 
are badly needed, and should be at once es- 
tablished 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The law establishing the office of city or 
borough superintendent was passed in 1867. 
The following list includes the several cities 
and boroughs that have elected superintendents 
under the law, with the compensation paid each 
superintendent: 


| a school-father. 





| Ee 

Altoona,........... denied aaninnadskcnniibindtiai ~ Feo 
ES sosos $5300 
cu inliathteisivasntdhidavaneasnndibetes see 1,800 
ar tith a scl Ricsiaesisaueis shaban wx. 1,800 
Harrisburg......... Pehla ditntanndcicnibsiiel wee 15300 
Hyde Park........ ildiadideeebubicdnuiien cesste 55800 
side deniediinahtaaniabontiadades eeeee 2,000 | 
Pittsburgh,..... Siiduhiinsianinniapnnpibaneiins 2,500 
EET OE 1,500 | 
Sl tiincitinettinbantsseniebadsanaaadan 1,800 
ne eee « 1,800 
Williamsport...... preeeaenicndaedananbennine 700 
i tencadiit aieineda dis tibnteeninicainasaiebaialas 1,800 





Before a city or borough can elect a super- 
intendent by law, it must have at least ten 
thousand inhabitants; and the above list in- 
cludes all the cities and boroughs in the State 
possessing the requisite number, except Phila- 
delphia, Alleghany, Reading, Lancaster, and 
Norristown. Not a single city or borough 
having once adopted the policy of the super- 
intendency has abandoned it, and this, it is 
thought, may be considered a complete practi- 
cal demonstration of the usefulness of the office. 
The wonder is that the people of any large 
town should allow its schools to continue with- 
out such supervision. 

A system of schools in a large town should 
be a compact organization, a well-rounded, har- 
moniously working whole; and an army has 
not more need of a general than such a system 
has of a responsible head. The school prop. 
erty should be carefully looked after, The 
pupils, their grades, their classes, their studies, 
their recitations, all need the attention of some 


new teachers per annum. 


The teachers, too, lose inter. 
est in their work without some one to advise, 
strengthen, and cheer. A competent man, 
loving his work, placed at the head of the 
school system of a town, can interpenetrate the 
whole with anew life. He can make it fee] 
his touch at every nerve. He can mouldit 
into comeliness, arouse all its latent strength, 
and fire all about it with an ambition that will 
accomplish much that is good and great, 


PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION, 


The statistics of out State Normal schools 
are given in another place. The law under 
which they have gone into operation needs 
modification in two or three particulars, It 
needs to be modified so as to counteract the 
tendency in the schools, as at present organized, 
to consult narrow, private interests instead of 
broad, public ones ; so as to place the duty of 
examining candidates for graduation in the 
hands of qualified persons not directly inter. 
ested in passing them; and soas to prevent the 
professional character of the schools from being 
damaged by the admission of students who 
never intend to engage in the work of teaching, 


| in numbers large enough to give direction and 


tone to them. ‘These necessary modifications 
can be easily made, and they should be made 
soon, or the evils that can now be prevented 
with little effort may become difficulc to eradi- 
cate. 

But the question intended to be presented 
here concerns the full demand for professional 
instruction in the State, and the further efforts 
that must be made to supply it. Few will, at 
this day, seriously question the truth of the 
assertion, that teachers need preparation for 
their work, They must either learn to teach 
by experimenting upon their pupils, or by 
undergoing a preparatory course of instruction 
and training. Our aim should be to trust no 
Pennsylvania child in the hands of an ignorant 
teacher. This conceded, we have in the State 
over 14,000 schools, and our object should be 
to secure an annual supply of well qualified 
teachers for all of them. To do this will re 
quire, for years to come, something like 5,000 
We need that num- 
ber the present year. Whence are we to ob- 
tain them? 

We have in operation at present five State 
Normal schools. They graduated the past 
school year 82 students. Admitting that all of 
them engage in teaching in public schools, and 
many of them do not, and it leaves 4,918 to 





one who has the whole field before him; and } 


supplied from other sources, In addition to 
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their graduates, however, there were under 
instruction at the several Normal schools 1,100 
students who declared that it was their inten- 
tion to become teachers. Supposing that 500 
of these are reasonably well prepared and 
engage at once in teaching, and we still have 
to employ 4,418 teachers who have received 
jittle preparation or none at al]. Our system 
of Normal schools contemplates the establish- 
ment of twelve institutions of the kind, We 
shall soon have nine of the twelve in operation, 
and no doubt the others will be established 
within a few years, But the whole twelve, 
taking those we have now in operation as a 
standard, will be able to graduate only about 
200 teachers per annum, and send out to teach, 
reasonably well instructed, some 1,200 under- 
graduates. This supply does not meet the 
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demand by some 3,600, and multitudes of | 


children are still left in the hands of those un- 
qualified to instruct and train them. 
isa fearful one. 

No word is intended to be spoken here in 
disparagement of our Normal schools. ‘They 
are doing a noble work, but they are inadequate 
to the task of providing professional instruction 
forthe whole body of teachers of a State as 
large and populous as ours, and especially so 
while teaching retains, as an occupation, its 
present fluctuating character. We must have 
something in addition to them, As the most 
practical expedient that presents itself, I pro- 
pose that our present Normal system be sup- 
plemented by— 

1. A Normal department in connection with 
thehigh schools of all our citiesand large towns. 
Such departments, well managed, would enable 
hundreds of talented young persons to prepare 
themselves for teaching, who will never be able 
to attend one of the State Normal schools. The 
system, too, could in this way supply itself 
with teachers of the very best class. 

z. A Normal institute in each county. The 
name Normal institute, in this State, is applied 
toatemporary school for teachers. Such schools 
are no longer experiments with us. They 
have been tried in many counties and have 
accomplished a great amount of good. What 
Is wanted is, that their number be increased, 
their work be better defined, and that the rela- 
tion of the County Superintendents to them be 
fixed by law, 

It is not expected that a high degree of pro- 
fessional instruction could be imparted in either 
of these classes of teachers’ schools, but a//the 
teachers of the Commonwealth could in this 
way be brought under instruction and be pre- 
pared in some measure for their work. The 


-_ % : : . 
Normal schools, too, could then extend their | tendency to moral delinquencies ; anything but 


The risk | 
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course of study and make it more thorough and 
more strictly professional. 

Of such vital importance is this whole sub- 
ject that I append an extract from the remarks 
of Dr. John W. Hoyt, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1867, on the Prussian system of preparing 
teachers, in comparison with our own, as con- 
tained in his late report. 

Dr. Hoyt says; ‘The first movement of 
the German States for preparing teachers to 
carry out their ideas of popular edugation, was 
directly in the interest of that primary instruc- 
tion it was the policy of those States to make 
available to, and accepted of, all classes of their 
people. The foresight that decided upon the 
qualifications of teachers for this grade of schools 
is justified by the results to every other—the ° 
office of teacher, from the highest to the low- 
est, having become professional, permanent, 
remunerative and respectable. The machin- 
ery put into operation to secure these ends, and 
the care extended to its working, is truly won- 
derful, considering the time of its inauguration ; 
and more particularly by Prussia, so impover- 
ished and humiliated by the French Imperial 
arms of 1806, which was about the time the 
government began to move most actively in ad- 
vancing all its school interests. 

«©To make it professional, and to give it 
high tone as such, in addition to the acquire- 
ments demanded of those who aspired to the 
office of teacher, tests were adopted to ascer- 
tain the natural aptitudes of candidates for this 
profession, without which the widest range of 
scholarship may be comparatively valueless ; 
and it is the practice to discourage all such per- 
sons as are tempted to teach as a resource, after 
failing in other pursuits, After having been 
accepted as candidates for normal training, 
each student was required to verify, from time 
to time during the entire course of several years, 
his practical ability to make instructions given 
available to the uses intended, any failure to do 
which usually puts an end to further prepara- 
tion for an office the individual was not likely 
to fill acceptably. When graduated from the 
instructions of the most accomplished teachers 
of the kingdom, a yet further test of one year 
as the assistant of an accredited master was ne- 
cessary to the coveted. position; and a failure 
in any particular here, insured the profession 
riddance of so much incompetency, since no 
attempt to make up for such failure was ever 
permitted in a State institution, and no such 
person was admitted to the staff of public school 
instructors. Nor ought it to be omitted that 
any discreditable conduct, any discoverable 
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the tone and practice of a Christian gentleman, 
was, in itself, a disqualification for preparation 
or practice in this art of all arts, so cherished 
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| 


and environed by the combined watchfulness | 


of State, and church, and people. Surely and 
slowly this trio of powers have co-operated, 


from that to this time, to raise the standards | 


and improve the methods of qualifying teach- | 


ers, to the end that the primary instruction of 
advancing years might keep pace with the 
growth of national prosperity and the demands 
of civilization. ; 

«To insure all possible permanency to the 
practice of the chosen pursuit, students in Nor- 
mal institutes were required to register their 
affirmations of intention to prepare for teaching, 
as a permanent business, before a dollar of 
money or an hour of time could be expended 
in their instruction. Even before the period 
when age admitted to such opportunities, the 
recognized code of both interest and honor 


made it customary that the earliest develop- | 


ment of preference for this vocation should be 
made known to the village pastor and the vil- 
lage teacher, to the end that natural fitness for 


it might be fostered through the years of rudi- | 
| national schools at West Point and Annapolis, 


mental study, and the religious character di- 
vested, so far as pastoral watchfulness could as- 
sist, of everything that did not’savor of Chris- 
tian virtue, thus strengthening the idea of a 
permanent position in manhood with the pride 
of the village and the aspiration of the boy. 
«‘When all was done and every test was 
satisfied, the installation of a teacher into the 
sacred duties of his office was made the occa- 
sion of a civil and religious ceremonial, in 
which the honor conferred was bound to be 
the honor of a life-long and beloved profession. 
Of course, the wisdom of the authorities that 


could take such an interest so scrupulously to | 
- . . . . 0 | 
its guardianship could also, as it did, provide | 


for the contingencies of a withdrawal from the 
service when the best good of either the indi- 
vidual or the public demanded it; and so hap- 
pily have the two been combined that, practi- 
cally, the government has suffered little loss in 
out-fitting those whom the fortuities of life 
have turned from the practice of instructors. 

** So far, the establishment of this profession 
has been secured. It must also be made re- 


munerative. To this end, a minimum compen- | 


sation was arranged, which has kept a steady 
advance with the standards of excellence re- 


quired, and been so supplemented by provi- | 


sions for accident, sickness, old age, and, finally, 


servant away, that, while the public school 
teacher may not often cherish the ambition of 
living or dying rich, he is placed beyond the 


| 
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possibility of want in anything relating to q 
comfortable living, both for himself and those 
dependent upon him, The actual amount of 
this compensation is determined by the ey. 
pense of the times and the locality of residence, 


| often a better security than a larger definite 


sum, not considering these circumstances, Por 
this compensation the government is directly 


| responsible, as it ought to be, for the pecuniary 


support of those it has prepared for so import. 
ant a branch of the public service ; whose ay. 
thority instills into and out of that service, 4 
the public good demands, and whose aim is to 
so dignify the officials of these positions that 
they may serve as the immediate links by which 
the individuals and communities of the entire 
national domain may be held in grateful alle. 
giance, to a furtherance of the national prospe- 
rity and power.” 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS. 

As its meeting in Washington, in March 
last, the National Association of School Super. 
intendents approved the following resolutions 
relating to competitive examinations asa means 
of selecting candidates for admission to the 


and instructed a committee to advocate them 


| before the Committees on Military Affairs of 
| the two Houses: 


“Resolved, That appointments to the Military and 


| Naval Academies other than those authorized to be made 


by the President, should be made, when practicable, from 
candidates who have submitted to a competitive exami- 
nation, as the persons best qualified, mentally and phys- 
ically, for the position. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be instructed to make appointments 
upon the recommendation of representatives in Congress, 
only when such recommendations are accompanied by 
evidence that the candidate recommended has been ex- 
amined by a board of disinterested persons, convened for 
the purpose of examining all candidates who might 
present themselves, and has been found best qualified, 
mentally and physically, except in cases in which the 
representatives shall certify that it was impracticable to 
convene a board for this purpose,” 

The resolutions met the approbation of the 
committees before which they were laid, were 








| presented to the House of Representatives, but 


failed to secure further favorable action. 
Having, as President of the National Asso- 

ciation above referred to, given my voice and 

vote in favor of these resolutions, I feel it my 


| duty, in an official manner, to call public at- 


tention to the subject in the interest of the 
young men of Pennsylvania who are denied, 


| under the present mode of appointment, a fair 
for the family left behind when death calls the | 


chance to secure a cadetship. 

The cadets are now virtually appointed by 
members of Congress, many of whom are apt 
to use the privilege thus accorded them, to 
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reward party favorites or to pay political debts. 
Cases have been discovered in which cadetships | 
have been sold for money and more are sus- 
pected to exist. The whole system of making 
appointments in this way is weakening, if not 
bringing into disrepute, the national schools, 
and casting a stain upon public virtue. The 
mode of selecting cadets proposed by the 
resolutions would be attended by the following 
advantages : 

1. Ir would secure cadets possessing the 
highest qualifications, mental and physical, and 
this is just what the national schools need to 
give them the character and standing they 
ought to possess. A board would probably 
have many applicants for each cadetship, and 
could choose the one best qualified to receive it. 

2. It would give all, rich and poor, the in- 
fluential and those without influence, an equal 
chance. All would have the privilege alike of 
submitting to an examination, resting assured 
that the prize would be theirs if fairly won. 
How broad and generous such a system in com- 
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parison with the narrow favoritism so often 
practiced under the present one ! 

3. It would be a stimulus to effort in our 
common and other schools, A cadetship would 
be a prize that any one might gain, and many 
would strive to prepare to test their powers in 
the struggle for it. Every schoo] in the land 
might be made to feel the quickening influence. 

But it seems almost unnecessary to present 
arguments in favor of the plan proposed. It 
is so obviously an improvement on the old one 
that none but interested parties are likely to 
oppose it. Leading European nations have 


adopted it, and a sufficient number of our Con.- | 


gressmen, unwilling to sacrifice a great public 
trust to attain a private end, have voluntarily 
tried itin their own districts with such val- 
uable results as to give all needed assurance 
of its success upon a large scale. 

If the people speak, and not otherwise, the 
end here shown fo be desirable can be attained. 


THE AIMS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


It needs to be kept constantly before the 
public mind, negatively,— 

That the aim of our common school sys- 
tem is not exclusive; it knows no distinction 
of class or condition. 

That it is not partisan, and he who would 
Convert it to a party purpose is not fit to exer- 
cis¢é power under it. 

That it is not sectarian, It gives equal 
Privileges to alk sects, and shows partiality to 
none. It conforms to the will of the majority, 
but necessarily violates the conscience of no 
one, 





| 
| 
| 
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And, positively, that its great aim is— 

1. To make instruction in the elements of 
knowledge universal, 

2. To impart instruction in the higher 
branches to the greatest extent practically pos- 
sible. 

3. To improve our social condition by sub- 
jecting children in school toa course of moral 
training. 

That our educational system designs to make 
instruction in the elementt of knowledge uni- 
versal among the people is plainly written in 
the law. Directors are told that ‘“* They shall 
establish a sufficient number of common schools 
for the education of every individual above the 
age of six and under twenty-one years in their 
respective districts, who may apply for admis- 
sion and instruction, either in person, or by 
parent, guardian or next friend.” And what- 
ever may be thought of the universal necessity 
of higher education, no intelligent person will 
question that every human being, for individual, 
social and political reasons, should, at least, be 
able to read, write and keep accounts. 


That our school system aims to secure to the 
children of the Commonwealth, wherever 
practicable, something beyond instruction in 
the mere elements of knowledge, appears from 
several provisions in the law. It is made the 
duty of the several County Superintendents 
«©'T’o see that in every district there shall be 
taught orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, as wellas 
such other branches as the board of directors 
may require.” This provision evidently takes 
it for granted, that ‘‘other branches” than 
those mentioned will be required. Directors 
can use their discretion as to the propriety of 
introducing such branches into particular 
schools, but they cannot legally refuse to pro- 
vide for teaching them when pupils in sufficient 
numbers to form classes demand it. Another 
section of the law says: ‘The directors and 
controllers of the respective districts shall have 
power to establish schools of different grades 
and to determine into which school each pupil 
shall be admitted.” A first reading of this 
provision might leave the impression that the 
matter of grading schools was left discretionary 
with boards of directors, but a slight examina- 
tion of it will remove such an impression. Its 
meaning evidently is to make the duty of grad- 
ing schools obligatory, wherever they can be 
graded with good results. As all schools can- 
not be graded, the language used is just as strong 
as it could be made. The law itself is imper- 


ative, but its application to particular schools 
is left, very properly, to the judgment of direc- 
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ot teaching and the method thereof, in each 
school, as to him, together with the directors 
or controllers, shall be deemed expedient and 
necessary, so that each school shall be equal to 
the grade for which it was established, and that 
there may be, as far as practicable, uniformity 
in the course of studies in schools of the several 
grades respectively.” If, then, it is the duty 
of directors to grade all the schools under their 
charge that admit of it, that duty carries with 
it the duty of providing instruction in some of 
the higher branches, This conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact that County Superin- 
tendents are required to be persons of “ literary 
and scientific acquirements,” in order that they 
may examine teachers of like acquirements 
whose services may be needed in the schools. 
Custom, too, has sanctioned the imparting of 
higher instruction under the law, ever since its 
passage. 

Respecting the policy of the State’s giving 
all the encouragement practically possible to 


the interest of higher education, I desire to in- | 
sert a few paragraphs froin my last annual re- | 
The duty inculcated is as pressing now | 


port. $ 
asthen. ‘“ Every argument,” say 


s the report, 
*¢that can be adduced in favor of 


of the State’s aiding in the work of higher ed- 
ucation. 
mentary education, and in some cases even 


more so, tends to prevent crime and improve | 
i. 


its character, to increase the wealth of th 


State, to promote the happiness of the people, | 
to make citizens qualified to discharge their | 


duties as such, to bring about equality in rights 


and privileges among the different classes of | 


society, and to mould our diversified popula- 


tion into one nationality; and these constitute | 


the principal grounds upon which statesmen 


base their legislation, providing systems of edu- | 
For the same reasons, also, that a | 
State can make elementary education more gen- | 
eral, cheaper and better than any other agency, | 


cation. 


it can render the same service to higher edu- 
cation. 

«« And, besides, a system of higher education 
is the necessary complement of a system of 
elementary education. We have now a foun- 
dation ; we want a superstructure. The in- 
struction we are now imparting is but the be- 
ginning of knowledge; we want something 
more comprehensive, broader, deeper. The 


minds of our vouth now receive but shallow | 
culture; we want them to enjoy the advanta- 


Equally to the point is still another pro- | 
vision, in which the County Superintendent is | 
enjoined “To give such directions in the art | 


the State’s | 
aiding in the work of elementary education, is | 
also an argument, scarcely less strong, in favor | 


Higher education, as well as ele- | 
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es of an education that will evoke all their 
strength and grace them with every beauty, 
** Society suffers in all its interests from those 
*A little 
learning’ is proving itself among us to be, too 
| often, ‘a dangerous thing.’ Badly educated 
members are damaging the character and stand. 
ing of the professions to which they nominally 
belong; selfish demagogues are deceiving un. 
| thinking thousands and making tools of them, 
| This partial ignorance is so lowering the tone 
of society, that acts committed by men in high 
places, which ought to arouse the indignation 
of every patriot, are suffered to pass almost un. 
noticed. Something is wanted to give us, asa 
people, a higher degree of self-respect, a better 
sense of right and wrong, and a more elevated 
ideal of the duties of life; and this must be 
the product of knowledge more extensive and 
a culture more finished than can be obtained 
in the elementary schools of the State.” 
What is wanted in the direction of higher 
education is the establishment of high public 
| schools wherever they can be established with 
; success, and where they cannot be, State aid 
and encouragement to such other institutions as 
may be d 


} who are but partially educated. 


i 

leemed well, suited to supply their 
place. Our elementary schools compare favor- 
| ably with those of other countries ; but in that 
class of schools which should fill the gap be- 
tween them and the colleges, Pennsylvania— 
and the same is generally true of other States— 
is deplorably deficient, Exactly what branches 
should be taught in these ‘* upper schools” can- 
| not be theoretrically determined, and the mat- 
ter may be safely left in the hands of those 
| who directly establish and control them; but 
until we have such schools, equaling in num- 
bers and efficiency those of a similar character 
in the most advanced nations of the Old 
World, our system will be comparatively im- 
| perfect in organization and unproductive in fruit. 

The ground taken in proof that our public 
| school system aims to improve our social con- 
dition by subjecting children in school to a 
course of moral training, is that the law ex- 
pressly indicates such to be its aim, and that 
the law itself, in this respect, is founded on 
good State policy. Upon examination, the 
law, it not very full on this point, will be 
found to be explicit and strong. One section 
provides that a teacher may be summarily dis- 
missed from a school by a board of directors 
for *‘immorality,” and others that a county 
superintendent may annul the certificate of a 
teacher and be himself removed from office for 
the same cause. Such positive provisions show, 
in an unmistakable manner, that it is the inten- 
tion of the law to allow no one guilty of im- 
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moral conduct to have charge of the education 
of the children of the Commonwealth ; and, 
if not, then its aim must be to influence the 
pupils in the schools, at least, by the good 
example of the teacher. To teach by good 
example is the most effective kind of moral 
teaching, for the young are influenced by acts 
more than by words, and the teacher who 
constantly presents before his pupils the model 
of a true life, will lift them up, day by day, 
toa higher level. 

But the way is open under our law for 
teachers to inculcate moral principles—princi- 
ples such as those of honor, honesty, temper- 
ance, truthfulness, purity, justice, mercy ; and 
the teacher who neglects to do it—to do it 
with all the skill of which he is master—is re- 
creant to his high trust. An injunction so to 
teach is not written in the school law, but to 
write it therein would be to weaken it. Its 
sanction is found in that law which is higher 
than all human laws, the ground on which 
they rest, the principle that gives them life— 
the law of God, an authority which, in such a 
case, will forever remain unquestioned by a 
Christian people. 

The Bible, too, which is the basis of our 
civilization, as well as of our Christianity, is 
read, but without comment, in 11,396 out of 

14,212 of our schools. Children learn, at 
least, from this practice, that the Bible is a 
Sacred Book, and to respect it as such. They 
learn more, for no one can doubt that its les- 
sons are seeds that constantly fall upon the 
good ground of young hearts open to receive 
them. But we have no law to enforce the 
reading of the Bible in our public schools, and 
want none. It has thus far worked its own 
way, and, with patience, its further progress is 
assured. Neither do broad-minded school of- 
ficers, in insisting upon the reading of the 
Bible in the schools they control, find it neces- 
sary to violate the rights of conscience of any 
good citizen. The children of such a parent 
can readily be excused from the religious ex. 
ercises of the school without disturbing its or- 
der, Thus, such schoo] officers secure the 
reading of God’s Word, preserve the rights of 
conscience, and treat their fellow-men as they 
would like to be treated by them. 

In saying this much on this subject, it may 
be well to say two things more: First, that all 
religious instruction of a sectarian character 
should be strictly excluded from our public 
schools, There is certainly a broad basis in 
every school for unsectarian moral instruction. 
It is not sectarian to train a child to be polite, 
kind, honest or truthful; and a teacher who 
cannot do this without introducing some dis- 
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puted religious dogma or doctrine, is unfit to 
teach at all. Such teaching does not, necés- 
sarily, involve sectarianism, any more than the 
teaching of grammar, philosophy or history. 
And, second, that the best moral and religious 
instruction and training that can be given ina 
public school, will leave the child with an in- 
complete moral and religious culture. A pub- 
lic school is a secular school, and what it does 
to make the young better, needs to be supple- 
mented by the more special, moral and religi- 
ous instruction and training of the home, th 
Sabbath-school and the church. : 
But taking now a full and impartial view of 
the whole question, no one can truthfully call 
our public schools Godless. They are taught 
by moral—many of them by Christian teach- 
ers; the pupils in them are or may be trained 
to correct habits and instructed in right prin- 
ciples; and the Sacred Volume lies open on 
nearly every teacher’s desk. Besides, these 
schools are what the peop/e make them. They 
are not State schools in a European sense, but 
emanate from the people, and are an exact 
measure of the religion as well as the intelli- 
gence of the people. If, then, they are God- 
less, so must the people be. ‘The charge is 
groundless, both in theory and fact. They 
are the schools of a Christian people, the best 


| expression of their maturing civilization; and 


their highest aim is to improve the condition 
of society by surrounding the young with such 
moral influences, and instilling into their minds 
such moral principles as will make them good 
men and good women. 

Our social condition needs improvement. 
Misery and want abound. Vice in some of its 
protean forms meets us at every turn, and con- 
stantly lures unwary victims to destruction. 
Crime fills our prisons, Corruption reeks in 
high places. Seeds of evil seem to have found 
a lodgment in all the crevices and at all the 
joints of our social structure, and now threaten 
its gradual decay, if not its sudden disruption. 
In view of such a state of facts, is there any 
agency that can be used more safe or more 
powerful than education, to protect society 
against the dire effects of these destructive ele- 
ments? Few unreflecting persons appreciate 
the influence of a rightly directed education 
upon the young. Itcan almost mould them at 
its will, ‘Train up a child,” said the wisest 
of men, “ in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” This 
truth is strikingly exemplified in every Home 
for Friendless Children, in every House of 
Refuge and Juvenile Asylum inthe land. Itis 
the opinion of the leading educators of the 
country that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
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children might be preserved from bad habits 
avid made to walk through life in the path of 
virtue by subjecting them, when young, to an 
unrestrained course of moral training, imper- 
fect as are our present methods of performing 
such a task. Besides, reform in this direction 
meets fewer impediments than in any other, for 
the most degraded of parents will find no fault | 
with one who gives good advice to his child. 
In view, then, of the effect of moral instruc- | 
tion upon the young, and hence upon society, 
can we safely neglect/to impart it in our public 
schools? Have we discharged our whole duty 
to the go00,000 boys and girls now under our 
care as pupils when we have taught them to 
read, write and cypher, or even when we have 
acquainted them, in addition, with certain 
higher branches of instruction? Is it enough 
to quicken into activity the intellectual life and 
suffer all that belongs tothe higher moral nature to | 
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remain undeveloped? With whatever respon. 
sibility may attach to my utterance, I answer, 
No. This mighty power, this most potent of 
all reformatory agencies, must be wielded with 
a higher aim, to prevent vice, to inculcate yir. 
tue, to make what the State most needs— 
“ Men, high-minded men”— 

Men who, being true to themselves, cannot 
be false to their fellow-men, to their country 
or to God. 


With what has now been said, our system of 
public schools is commended once more to the 


| fostering care of the Legislature, as an interest 


equaling, if not exceeding, in magnitude, 


| whether viewed with reference to its material, 
| intellectual, moral or political relations, any 


other that can engage the attention of public 


| men. J. P. WickersHAM, 


Superintendent of Common Schools, 
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ONNECTICUT.—We recently had the pleasure of 

hearing Hon. B. G. Northrop pay a glowing tribute 
to Gov. Jas. E. English for what he has done in securing 
free education to all the children of his State—throwing 
open the schools to 6,000 children heretofore excluded 
from them—the speaker ignoring his own agency in that 
great work. Every one at all conversant with the edu- 
cational status of Connecticut recognizes the Secretary 
himself as the “power behind the throne.” The abolition 
of rate bills, of which we know nothing | in Pennsylvania, 
is due mainly to his influence, and the wisdom of this 
step is vindicated in the fact that the last annual report 
of the State Board of Education shows the year recently 
closed, which was the first of the free-school law, to have 
been the most prosperous in the history of their school 
system. The statistics show an increase in full thirty- 
eight specifications and a decrease in but three—inexpe- 
rienced teachers, poor school houses, and number of 
schools—the decrease in each case being a happy gain. 
The report, an able document, is from the pen of the 
gentleman above named—whose official title is Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, and whose official duties 
are very similar to those of our own State Superintendent. 
We congratulate Connecticut upon her bright educational 
prospects under his wise and efficient direction. 

Mr. Northrop is also quite well-known in different 
parts of Pennsylvania, and is one of our most popular 
institute lecturers. Having at his disposal some ten or 
twelve weeks during the year, he has preferred to make 
engagements of this kind, and wherever he has been, the | 
institute has had good reason to congratulate itself upo. 
having secured him as an instructor. His address is 
New Haven, though we believe he has already several 
engagements for next year. 

Grorcia.—The last Legislature of Georgia passed a 


bill providing for a system of public instruction in the | 
State. This act, having been approved by the Governor, 





is nowa law. Being a very thorough one, it will give 
Georgia the first liberal and complete school system ever 
adopted by a Southern State, and one which will com- 
pare favorably with that of Pennsylvania. It provides 
for a State Board of Education, to be composed cf the 
Gi yvernor, the Attorney General, the Comptroller Gene- 
ral, and the State School Commissioner, which is to have 
g wnienl superintendence of oe educational interests of 
the State. Every county is made a sche ool district, to be 
under the management and pret of a local board. A 
fund is to be created for the purposes of the act, and full 
provision made for giving every child in the State the 
boon so long denied them, an education. All now de- 
pends upon the co-operation of the people of Georgia 
with the authorities in making this excellent law effec- 
tive. It is a subject in which they are all interested, and 
on whieh their future welfare depends. When the 
chool-house has been planted in every town and village 





| in Georgia, that State will enter upon an era of prosperity 


it has never known before. The spread of intelligence will 
bring with it law and order, and cessation from the inter- 
nal strife which now makes the South a reproach and a 
shame to the rest of the Union. 


Iowa.—Iowa has successfully introduced vocal music 
into a number of the best graded schools. No season has 
been so fruitful of good results from Teachers’ Institutes 
as the past. It is proposed to secure a set of approved 
school-house plans, with specifications, ranging in cost 
from the wants of a rural district to the needs of a city 


| high school, as was beneficially done in Pennsylvania. 
,’ é é 


The State includes 418,168 persons between five and 


| and twenty-one—215,812 males, and 202,356 females. 


Schools, 6,788—an increase of 349 over 1868; graded 
schools, 221. Pupils, 296,188; average attendance, 
178,329. Teachers, 11,994—males, 4,479; females, 
75515. Average compensation weekly, males, $9.24; 


| females, $6.79. | Average months’ schooling, 6.6. 
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School-houses, 6,409—brick, 527; stone, 226; frame, 
51925 log, 45°- Volumes in school libraries, 8,932. 

Marytanp.—Maryland, by its peculiar State legisla- 
tion, presents the anomaly of the Principal of the State 
Normal School acting as Superintendent ex officio. The 
schools number 1,347; the enrolled scholars, 75,402. 
The schools were open ten months. For teachers’ sala- 
ries were paid $486,336; for school books, $68,109. 
The total expenditures for school purposes were $751,310. 
These statistics are all exclusive of the city of Baltimore. 
The Agricultural College is in a prosperous condition, as 
well as the Baltimore Female College, the latter having 
128 pupils. The State contains 123 schools for colored 
children, with 5,458 scholars; but the only official sup- 
port tendered them is the meagre proportion of taxes paid 
by colored people, which, in 1869, amounted to $951.26. 
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The Baltimore schools number 119, with 23,913 pupils. | 


This city paid $26,322.08 for schools for colored children 
last year—Ed Reporter. 

MassacnusETTS.—T he requisites for admission to Har- 
yard College, which have been slightly modified this year, 
are stated in the Catalogue. ‘Teachers may obtain recent 
examination papers on application. Lists of the public 


and private schools from which young men have entered | 


the College during the last three years wili be sent on 
demand. The average age of students at entrance is 18. 
Instruction is given in the undergraduate department by 
twenty professors and thirteen tutors and instructors. 


| past winter they have been eminently successful. 


From the beginning of the second year each student | 


chooses his own studies in the main. Undergraduates 
must attend daily prayers in the College Chapel. 
may pass Sundays with their families, or with families 
designated by their parents. Those who do not pass 
Sundays with families must attend public worship at least 
once on Sunday, the place of worship being selected by 
the student or his parents. The College provides seats 
for its students in all the neighboring Cambridge churches, 
including churches of the following denominations,— 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopal. The College respects, and 
does not seek to influence, the religious convictions of its 
students. Necessary expenses for room, board, tuition, 
fuel, lights and books, are about $350 a year. Money 
is freely given and lent to promising students. There are, 
besides, seventy scholarships with a total disposable income 
of more than $15,000 a year. For Catalogues or other 
documents, and any needed information, address J. W. 
Harris, Secretary. 

Asan illustration of the value at which the different 
kinds of service are estimated, it may amuse the reader to 
know that the salary of the President of Harvard College 
is-but $3,000, while that of the chief cook at the Parker 
House, one of the principal hotels of Boston, and distant 
from Harvard about forty minutes ride by the horse cars, 
reaches the handsome figure of $4,000. Each does his 
work equally well, no doubt, but the latter would seem 
from the contrast of the figures the more useful man! 


Micuican.— Michigan records a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for better teachers. The tain question is not 
now, who will teach the cheapest school, but who will 
teach the best one. The school term has been divided 
into three terms of three months each, giving nine 
months for school each year. A short recess is allowed 
between the first and second terms, and also between the 
second and third. The third term ending early in July, 
a vacation of eight or ten weeks follows, the fall term 
commencing the first of September. This arrangement 
has been found most desirable by those who have tried it. 
The school-houses are being improved and tastefully fur- 
nished, Total school fund, $3,283,402. The amount 
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paid teachers was $1,177,848. The children between 
five and twenty number 374,774—an increase in ten 
years of 237,541. The attendance was 269,537. Total 
teachers, 10,249—2,354 males, and 7,895 females. The 
former received monthly, $47.71, the latter, $24.55. 
Total expenditures, $2,785,061. Teachers’ Institutes 
have been well attended, with very gratifying results. 


New Yorx.—The Oswego Normal and training school 
continues in a prosperous condition. ‘The number of 
different pupils in attendance last year was 432, and the 
number of graduates, 78. The course of instruction in- 
cludes an “ Elementary English Course,” (two years), an 
“¢ Advanced English Course,” and a ‘ Classical Course.” 
Students who have mastered the elementary course, can 
complete the advanced course in two years, and the classi- 
cal in three years. Prof. Sheldon’s annual report is 
largely devoted to a re-statement and elucidation of the 
educational principles and methods of the system, which, 
it is claimed, are often misunderstood and misrepresented. 
The discussion is characterized by great candor and sin- 
cerity, and it will do much to correct erroneous views re- 
specting what is known as the ‘* Oswego System.” —Okio 
Ed. Monthly. 

Ruove Istanp.—Hon. David Leach, Superintendent 
of Schools, in his late report makes many interesting 
statements concerning the condition of the schools under 
his charge. Of evening schools he says: ‘* During the 
The 
attendance has been larger, and the results more satisfac- 
tory than in any previous year. Nearly two thousand 
from the ages of ten to forty years, have been members 
of these school. Many of them were so earnest to avail 
themselves of all their privileges that they came night 
after night directly from their work, without even wait- 
ing for their supper. The proficiency that most of them 
made was very marked and gratifying. ‘They not only 
applied themselves with zeal while in school, but devoted 
their leisure moments during the day to review what 
they had been taught the previous evening; and many, 
by their perseverance and continued energy, have ac- 
complished more in five months than pupils of the same 
age who have attended school the whole year.” 


WasnHINGcTon—It is finally settled that after the end 
of June last, Commissioner Eaton shall have a salary of 
$3,000; one clerk at $1,800, one at $1,600, one at 
$1,400; and $6,700 for messenger, library, reports, etc. 


~ 
> 





ComparaTiIve Statistics: From the Circular of In- 
formation recently published by the Bureau of Education, 
we give a comparison, by sections of six States, of the 
area, population, number of literate and illiterate persons, 
and the circulation of newspapers and periodicals : 

New England States, comprising Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut: Area in square smiles, 62,666; population in 
1860, 3,135,228; number of persons over 20 years of 
age able to read and write, 1,702,411; number of per- 
sons over 20 years of age who cannot read or write, 
83,847; number of copies of newspapers and periodicals 
issued annually, 128,782,470, 

Middle States, comprising New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio: Area in 
square miles, 151,760; population, 10,597,661; num- 
ber of persons over 20 years ct age able to read and write, 
4,232,970; number of persons over 20 years of age, who 
cannot read or write, 380,590; number of copies of news- 
papers and periodicals issued annually, 543,326,766. 

Coast Planting States, comprising South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana : 
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Area in square miles, 286,077; population, 4,364,927; | 
number of persons over 20 years of age able to read or 
write, 853,243; number of persons over 20 years of age 
who cannot read or write, 1,125,269; number of copies 
of newspapers and periodicals issued annually, 51,375,112. 

Central States, comprising Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas: Area in 
square miles, 309,210; population, 6,471,887; number 
of persons over 20 years of age able to read or write, 
1,840,327; number of persons over 20 years of age who 
cannot read or write, 1,035,926; number of copies cf 
newspapers and periodicals issued annually, 87,056,024, 

Northwestern States, comprising Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota: Area in 
square miles, 337,557; population, 5,436,176; number | 
of persons over 20 years of age able to read and write, 
2,446,969; number of persons over 20 years of age who 
cannot read or write, 181,825 ; numberof copies of news- 
papers and periodicals issued annually, 68,893,700. 

The above statistics are taken from the census of 1860, 
and no patriotic American should be without the admo- 
nition and precautionary suggestions they offer; they will, 
moreover, afford means of comparison with the new cen- 
sus when it appears. 

The majority in the last general election being 309,- 
722, had less than one-fifth of the illiterate voters com- 
bined, they could have determined the election ; and that 
the non-reading and writing voters out-numbered the 
majorities in seventeen States; while a case on trial be- 
fore a jury stands a chance of having in the different 
States about one in eigh and on the average about onein 
five jurors, who cannot read and write. 

The figures in regard to illiteracy, and the average cir- 
culation of newspapers to the whole, and per capita, and 
to each one of those who can read and write, are sugges- 
tive of the limitations of the influence of printing as a 
means of propagating thought or information, and, in- 
deed, of the large domain of mind in our midst, in which 
prejudice, blind prejudice, and not reason, is most likely 
to bear sway.—lowa Fournal, 


-™ 
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Tue Metric System.—At the last National Educa- 
tional Convention, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That a universal system of weights and 
measures, founded upon a common standard, and the 
decimal system of notation, are alike important to com- 
mercial intercourse between different and distant nations, 
and to the progress of science and civilization throughout 
the world. 

Resolved, That itis the opinion of this association that 
the * Metric” system is nearer perfect than any other 
that can be reached, and therefore has the strongest claims 
for universal adoption. 

Resolved, That we recommend its early introduction 
into our schools and seminaries of learning, as the best 
means of popularizing the system and securing its general 
use among the people, 


Statistics recently compiled by President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, New York, show that, whereas in 
1838 there was one college student to every thirteen of 
the population, in 1869 there was only one in nineteen. 
This was in New England alone. Out of New England, 
the ratio of college graduates fell, during the same inter- 
val, from one out of every sixty-seven capable of receiv- 
ing collegiate education, to one out of every seventy-seven. 
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other contestants about the validity of the consolidation 


of the two colleges at Washington, Hon. George W 
Woodward has been retained as counsel by the contest. 
ants. The case will be heard, it is believed, during the 
coming winter in Washington, 


Tue two hundred and twenty-seven steps mounting to 
Lafayette College, from the foot of Third street, Easton 
Pa., to the terrace crowning the hill in front of East 
College, have been removed in most part, and a very 
beautiful and durable winding path substituted for them, 
The lower flight remains, however, and is to be of iron, 
This is one of the many improvements that are being 
rapidly made about the college. 


Tue faculty of Yale College, at a recent meeting, 
passed alaw forbidding any student’s carrying his text book 
into the recitation room. In this way the instructors are 
confident of striking a death-blow at “ shinning,” so pop. 
ular now in college. 

A pitt has been introduced into the Vermont legislature 
providing, that any town or school district may appropri- 
ate money to pr yvide for the conveyance of pupils to and 
from the public schools, who live at a distance from them, 


Gen. Howarp says that within two years he expects 
to see one thousand students at Howard University, Wash- 
ington. It commenced three years ago with five students; 
it has now over four hundred. 

Tue number of public schools in Philadelphia em- 
braces 380 classified schools, in which there are 80 male 
and 1,435 female teachers. The total number of male 
pupils is 41,060; females, 40,214; total, 81,274. 


Tue salaries of principals of first-class schools in St. 
Louis have all been fixed at $2,000, irrespective of sex. 
Two ladies have their salaries raised from $1,400 to 
$2,000 by this action of the Board of Education. 

A GRAY-HEADED scholar in the night-schools of Rich- 
mond, says heis sixty years old by old mas’r’s count, but he 
didn’t “low that he was bora till 1865. He is a smart 
boy, and has got into Long Division and reads in the 
Fourth Reader. 

A Progtem.—The 4thenaum says, ** Recent returns 
show that thirty per cent. of the population of France can 
neither read nor write, while more than seventy per cent. 
can read but cannot write.” What per cent. can write? 

Dartmoutn College was named after Lord Dart- 
mouth, who subscribed a large amount, and was presi- 
dent of the first board of trustees. 

Tuere are in attendance at the medical department of 
the Iowa State University thirty-four students, five of 
whom are women. 

Tue class of 1822, at Brown University, had at gradu- 
ation thirty men; of these twenty are still alive, and 
have met once in every five years since graduating. 

In the various departments of Oberlin about 800 stu- 
dents are now in attendance. 

Tue alumni of Oberlin number 1,386. 
are deceased. 

WituraMs College, at Williamstown, Mass., supports 
three college papers. 

A Mrs. Kilgore is studying law at the University of 
Michigan. 

Lenicu University, Bethlehem, Pa., has the finest 


Of these 130 


| laboratory in the United States. 


Hon. Jeremian S. Brack has been retained by the 
trustees of Washington and Jefferson College at their at- 
torney before the United States Supreme Court in the 
tuits between them and the residents of Canonsburg and | 





Junior exhibitions have been abolished at Harvard. 
Another college is to be built at Cornell. 
Lafayette has a student from Siam. 
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Book NOTICES. 





Came’s Puysicat AND Potiticat OuTLINE Maps, accom- 
panied with a Key and Questions, Hartford: O. D. 
Case @ Co. Price: Backed with muslin, colored, bound 
with rings for suspension, and put up in neat portfolio, 
$20. Varnished and mounted on rollers, $30 per set. 
This set consists of nine separate maps, as follows: 

The Hemispheres, North America, The United States, 
ete., South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica, 
and Physical map of the World on Mercator’s projec- 
tion, These maps seem to haye been drawn with great 
care, and to represent all prominent geographical lines 
and objects with unusual accuracy. They exhibit all 
the latest geographical discoveries and changes in the 
different parts of the world, and their engraving and col- 
oring are probably unequaled by any other maps published 
in this country. 

These maps are strictly Out/ine Maps, giving no names. 
They can therefore be used for purposes of recitation, as 
are outline maps generally, the pupils having prepared 
their lessons by the use of the ordinary maps found in 
Atlases. But the design of the author is that they shall 
also be used by pupils in preparing their‘lessons; and to 
enable them to do this, a key accompanies them which 
contains the names of the places and things on the maps 
designated by corresponding numbers. This key like- 
wise contains series of questions for review. w. 


Taz Attantic ALMANAC For 1871. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood G& Co, Sixty-three pages. Price, fifty cents. 
Uniform in size and general appearance with the is- 

sues that have preceded it, this surpasses them especially 

in its illustrations, the more prominent of which are 
full-page heads of Tennyson, Dickens, Longfellow, Car- 
lyle, Patti and Nilsson, There are also smaller heads of 

Napoleon III., King William, Bismarck, Queen Victo- 

tia, and the late Empress Eugenie,—any one of them 

good enough for framing. ‘Tables of various kinds, 
postal regulations, biographical and literary sketches, fill up 
with usetul and attractive variety the fifty or more pages 

that remain after insertion of the essential Twelve. M. 


Tracuer’s Pocket REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE, ATTAIN- 
MENTS AND Averaces. Phila.: f,4, Baneroft G Co. 
A very convenient register for recording the pupil’s 

daily standing, and showing his weekly, monthly and quar- 

terly or term averages, without turning the leaf. With 
flexible back, good paper, carefully printed and ruled, and 
firmly bound, it seems to combine the qualities desired in 

this vade mecum of the teacher. M. 


Apprzss on University Procress, delivered before the 
National Teachers’ Association, at Trenton, N. F., Au- 
gust, 1869, by Fohn W. Hoyt, A.M, M. D., Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters, etc. New York: D. Appleton G Co. 1870. 
This address is divided into three parts. The first 

treats of the University of the past; the second, of the 

University of the present; and the third, of the Univer- 

sity of the future. Under the first head, there is given a 

very interesting history of the rise and progress of Uni- 

versity education in Europe ; under the second, existing 

Universities are described and criticised; and under the 

third, a plan is outlined for the organization of the great 

University of the future. The whole discussion is very 

able and interesting. It must do good; for we need, 

especially in this country, that the attention of our people 
should be turned to consider the importance of higher edu 
cation. Our educational superstructure has yet but one 











story, and that the basement. Assured that this is solid, 
we must begin to build upon it; and addresses like this 
one of Dr. Hoyt’s are just what we want to tell us why 
and how. Ww. 


Scripner’s Montuty—An ItiustraTeD MaGaAzineE For 
THE Propre, Dr. F. G. Holland, Editor. New York: 
Charles Scribner G Co. Price, $3. 

Two numbers of this Magazine have already reached 
us. Its broad, fair pages, open, handsome type, and sug- 
gestive illustrations, make it pleasant to see, while its 
table of contents is worthy of the Magazine that has ab- 
sorbed Putnam, the Riverside, and Hours at Home. In every 
department, literary, artistic and mechanical, it gives evi- 
dence of the taste, ability and tact of the editor and the 
abundant resources of the publishers, who will spare no 
pains or expense to make a magazine worthy of their 
reputation and one that willtake its rank with the most 
popular and useful monthlies of the day. M. 


Ancient History; or, THe Op States AND Empires. 
For Colleges and Schools. By John Lord, LL. D., 
Lecturer on History at Dartmouth College, and Author 
of “ The Old Roman World,” “ Modern History,” etc. 
12 mo. Pp: 645. New York: Chas. Scribner @ Co, 
1870. Received through F. E. Barr & Co, Lancas- 
ter, Pa, 

This work is a revision of the author’s Ancient States 
and Empires,” with new arrangement and grouping, and 
change of title. It is written in easy simple style, and 
presents the salient and more interesting features of each 
period in a manner that shows the practised and skillful 
teacher. The book at the same time supplies, within 
moderate limits, a connected history of the most import- 
ant events and characters during the 4,000 years preced ing 
the final overthrow of the Roman Empire. Opening 
with the earliest Scriptural records, the narrative carries 
the reader forward through the familiar periods of Jewish 
history, treating in the same connection the Chaldean and 
Assyrian monarchies, Book I. closing with the capture 
of Jerusa‘em by Titus. Book II. treats of the Grecian 
States, ending with the death of Alexander; and Book 


‘III of the Roman Empire, closing with the account of 


Attila the Hun. The teacher who wishes to place a texte 
book on ancient history in the hands of his pupils should 
see this work. M. 


Wittson’s INTERMEDIATE FirTH Reaper: On the Origi- 
nal Plan of the School and Family Series. Embracing, 
in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, 
and Oratory, as applied to Prose and Poetry. The whole 
adapted to Elocutionary Instruction, By Marcius Will- 
son, Author of “ History of United States,” “ Outlines 
of German History,” etc. 12mo., pp. 372. Cloth, $1.40. 
New York: Harper G Brothers. 1870. 

This book, an Intermediate in the Willson Series, car- 
ries forward the general plan of these well-known Read- 
ers, namely, to afford the pupil some instruction in vari- 
ous branches of science, in art and in literature, at the 
same time that he is acquiring the art of reading. It is 
new in matter and arrangement, combining the instruc- 
tion of the formal Rhetoric, with the more full and at- 
tractive selections of the Reader. Narrative, descriptive, 
and didactic writing are briefly explained, followed by 
reading lessons in illustration. Brief explanations of the 
several figures of speech are then given in separate divis- 
ions, with new and pointed illustrations of the same in the 
reading exercises; then follow effective chapters upon the 
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eloquence of popular assemblies, the bar and the pulpit. 
The principles of poetical composition are next explained 
in a familiar manner, a department from which the teach- 
er may obtain valuable hints upon a subject but little un- 
derstood; and the book closes with well chosen miscel- 
laneous examples in reading. Both teacher and pupil are 
likely to be awake with such a reading book as this in 
hand. M. 


Pennsylvania 


Tue Sunypay-Scuoor Ipea: Aa Exposition of the Prin- | 


ciples which underlie the Sunday-sehool Cause, setting 


forth its Objects, Organization, Methods and Capabilities. | 


By Fohkn S. Hart, LL. D., Senior Editor of The Sunday- 
Sehool Times, Gc., Gc. 416 pages, 31.50. Philadel- 
phia: F. C. Garrigues G& Co, 


No man in the whole country has enjoyed better op- 


portunities ot preparing himself to write such a work as 
this than its author, Dr. John S. Hart. He has had 
large and varied experience as a teacher, has been for a 
number of years Principal of the State Normal School of 
New Jersey, and during his whole life has shown himself 
to be an ardent friend and advocate of Sunday-schools. 
Dr. Hart is, therefore, just the man to undertake the ex- 
position of the Sunday-school idea, and its exemplification 


in the organization and methods of conducting Sunday- | 


schools. The book is a good one, and as timely as it is 
good. ‘There is an acknowledged want of better methods 
of teaching in our Sunday-schools, and this work comes 
just when such a work is needed. Every Sunday-school 
teacher should have a copy, and teachers of all kinds of 
schools will find it filled with valuable information. 


Heart Prostems. By Lydia W. Stephens. Piiladel- 
phia: Daughaday & Becker, 424 Walnut street, 1870. 
This is asmall volume of poems, written by a Penn- 

sylvania teacher, and should excite interest among teach- 

ers on that account, if on no other. 
merits of its own, ‘The several poems are well written, 
and contain nothing but the purest sentiment. The au- 
thor has kept, as she claims, *‘ forever prominent the prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, and humanity.” This conscien- 


tiousness, or sense of duty to the human race, may have | 
restrained that wild play of fancy indulged in by some | 


poets, whose works are much admired; but, now and 
then, Miss Stephens allows beautiful bubbles to come up 
and break upon the smooth surface of her poetic stream— 
full enough to entitle her to a place among the “ Child- 
” wi 1 r . 
ren of Song.” $1.50 enclosed to the author, at Norris- 


town, Pa., will bring back by return mail a copy of the | 


volume. Ww. 


Grotocy anp Puysicat Geocrapny OF Brazit. By 
Ch, Fred. Hart, Professor of Geology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Octavo, Pp. 620. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Boston; Fields, Osgood © Co. 1870. 

This work, by an attaché of the Thayer Exploring Ex- 
pedition, in the years 1865 and 1866, gives a summary 
of the scientific results of a journey in Brazil by Prof. 
Agassiz and his traveling companions, as well as those of 
a second private expedition made by the author to continue 
investigations previously left unfinished. It was originally 


intended as a report upon the geology of the country. to | 


Prof. Agassiz, the director of the expedition; but in the 


delay which preceded and attended its publication, it grad- | 
ually grew into a general work upon both the geology and | 


the physical geography of this extensive and interesting 
region, the author incorporating into it “ the best results 
of others who have written upon these subjects,” so that 
it is the latest and would seem the most desirable author- 
ity within reach of the student. The publishers have 
issued the work ina uniform style with Agassiz’ ** Journey 
to Brazil,” which it isin part designed tosupplement. M. 


But the work has | 
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| A Scooot History or ENGtanp, Jilustrated with maps 
; By Sohn F. Anderson, A. M. Author of Grammar 
| School History and Pictorial School History of the Unj. 
ted States, and of a Manual of General History, 
m0., pp. 302, with a full Index. ( 

Maynard. 1870. 

This is a compact, well written, and very satisfactory 
synopsis of the History of England, and in connection 
| with the author’s History of the United States, cannot 
but be acceptable to all teachers who desire, as all should, 
to base correct knowledge of our own country upon 
that of the history of the mother-land. In fact we 
} are scarcely more intimately related to England in our 
) language than in the origin and nature of our social and 
governmental institutions. We like to see a work of 
his kind * illustrated with maps” instead of those unsat- 
| isfactory pictures which, though they please the eye, add 
little to knowledge. Likewise good maps are indispensa- 
ble to the correct understanding of history ; and those in 
| this book are good for their size, and really more useful 

than larger ones, from the fact of their not being cum- 
bered with more places or names than are essential to 
the understanding of the text. Another good feature is 
the appendix, containing a very good account of what is 
called the British Constitution, and also of the vast colo- 
nies of the kingdom. B. 


A Scuoot His 


12 


| 
New York. Clark & 





9RY OF THE Unirep States, From the 


Discovery of America to the year 1870.' By David B, 
Scott. 12m. Pp. 425. Iilustrated with maps and 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 





This is a compact summary of events in American 
history from the discovery of the Continent to the present 
time. It contains a large number of pictorial illustrations 
and a series of convenient maps. Without the latter any 
text-book that treats a country’s history, even at moderate 
length, must be defective. At the close of various marked 
periods in the narrative are found ‘general reflections,” 
outlining the habits, industries and character of the 
people, the growth of the country, and the causes, as well 
as the defects of the more prominent events in its history 
—a feature designed to encourage thought on the part of 
the pupil, and to teach something of the philosophy of 
history. M. 


Grogspeck’s CatcucaTinGc Macuine. Practical Brain 
Saving Invention, Philadelphia: Ziegler G McCurdy, 
Price, 36.00, 

Webb’s “ Rapid Adder” is distanced by this Quaker 
| City invention, The inventor, Mr. Groesbeck, of the 
firm of S. H. Crittenden & Co.,is the quiet, methodical 
gentleman who manages the business of their well-known 
Commercial College on Chestnut-st. He is also author 
of Crittenden’s “Commercial Arithmetic and Business 
Manual,” recently published, of which nearly a dozen 
editions have already been sold, He is a born mathema- 
tician—loves figures as Long Tom Coffin loved the sea— 
and in this machine has put into cog-wheels and _pinions 
an idea that has long engaged his attention. The ma- 
chine will do what he claims for it, We have tested it; 
so have our friends ; so have our pupils. It is constructed 
on strictly scientific principles, and is so simple that a boy 
of average ability can understand and operate it, It will 
add with absolute certainty, taking from one to five col- 
umns of figures at a time, carrying and borrowing its own 
tens, hundreds, etc., without any thought or care on the 
part of the operator. It will also take the difference be- 
teen columns with equal certainty, The machine is about 
six inches in length, two and a half in width, and a quar- 
ter of aninch in depth, a convenient size for use or for 
carrying about. It is solid metal, silver-plated, and inall 
respects a finished piece of mechanism. M. 
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1935. ‘Greenleaf alone stands the Test of Time!” 1870. 





Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 


A Complete Course for all classes of Learners. Clear 
and Comprehensive. Practical and Scientific. 


Meritorious and Hconomical. 


Built up and perfected, as demanded by educational progress, it has con- 
stantly baffled competition, and acquired a popularity in all parts of the Union, 


so as to have become 


A NATIONAL’ STANDARD. 


For thirty-five years Greenleaf has stood the ordeal of the school-room, and 


inaugurated in mathematical teaching 


A GREAT REVOLUTION. 


District Schools, Union Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Colleges, have adopted books of the series, and now use them 


with entire satisfaction. The fact that about " 


1,000,000 COPIES ARE NOW IN USE 


in the schools of the country, is proof both of the merit of Greenleaf’s system, 


and of its unparalleled success. 
GREENLEAF’s New Prmwary, NEw ELEMENTARY, or NEW INTELLECTUAL 


and New Practicat Arithmetics form a time-saving and labor-saving course, 


COMPLETE IN ONLY THREE BOOKS, 


costing at retail only $1.65. By their use, in comparison with certain crude, 
over-loaded, and extended courses of five or more books, it is safe to say that the 


learner may not only make better progress, but, at least, 


SAVE TWO YEARS OF VALUABLE TIME. 


GREENLEAF’s New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA, 
Grometry, and TRIGONOMETRY, form a course for higher schools and col- 


leges, of unsurpassed excellence, 


Convenient and Useful. 


ROBERT §. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 























Evidence of Merit. 


Oe 
‘ GREENLEAF’S SERIES, in whole or part, has been adopted for, and is 
now used by, 


Amherst College, Mass. Manhattan College, N.Y. 


Mass. Agric’l College, ‘6 Brown University, BR. 1. 
College of the Holy Cross, 66 Bowdoin College, Me. 
State Nautical School, 66 | Colby University, “ 
Wesleyan University, Ct. |* Bates’ College, ° “ 
Russell’s Collegiate Institute, sed | Maine Agricultural College, “ 
Norwich Universiiy, ve. | Rutgers’ College, Nd, 
Mt. Anthony Seminary, - Antioch College, 0. 
Phillips’ Exeter Academy, N. H. Normal University, Tu, 
Rutgers’ Female College, NM. ¥. Westchester Military Academy, Pa, 
Wesleyan Sem. and Female Col., Me. Mass. Institute of Technology, Mass, 
Oakland Female College, Cal, Worcester Co. Industrial School, “ 
Lancaster Academy, Pa, French’s Commercial College, “ 
Western University, 66 Wilbraham Academy, “ 
Washington University, Mo. Williston Seminary, “ 





and for hundreds of like institutions, including 16 State Norma. Scnoots 
and 9 COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 


GREENLEALS ARITHMETICS 


have been approved for, and are now used in, the Public Schools of 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 


and many other Cities, and have been recently introduced into up- 


wards of 
5,700 SCHOOLS 


in the Eastern and Middle States, including entire uniformity in numerous 
counties. 


GREENLEAF’S is the Standard in upwards of 
1,000 CITIES AND TOWNS 
in the New England States. 


Greenleaf’s is the only Arithmetical Series, at the present time [1870], that has 
a State adoption by any of the Eastern States. 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH 


has been achieved by merit, not by ‘‘liberal inducements,” or by ‘‘ tricks of 
agency ;” so that while many systems have flourished but a short time, Green- 
leaf’s system has continued steadily 


ON VICTORY’S PATH! 
ROBERT §. DAVIS & 00,, Publishers, Boston. 
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Eminent Testimony, 


oe 


Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth College, says: ‘* Greenleaf’s works have all a 
deserved popularity, and their general use attests their excellence. The most 
experienced teachers adopt and commend them.” 





Rev. George Gannet, Chester Park Young Ladies School, Boston: * As a matter 
of preference, I have for several years used the Mathematical Series of Prof. 
Greenleaf.” 





Prof. J. B. Chase, Russell’s Collegiate Home Institute, New Haven: **We use 
Greenleaf’s entire Series of Mathematics, and consider the books unsurpassed 
by any in use.” 





Prof. Charles French, French’s Mercantile College, Boston: ‘* During many 
years Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been used in this institution, and although 
many others have been urged for adoption, I have seen no reason to make a 
change. 


Prof. David B. Scott, Grammar School No. 40, New York City: ‘‘ No Arith- 
metics, in my opinion, have kept for so long a time a more deserved share of 
public favor than Greenleaf’s.” E 








Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, Westchester Military Academy, Pa.: ‘I have had Green- 
leaf’s Series of Arithmetics in use in my school exclusively for some years, and 
always considered it ‘‘ facile princeps” of the many treatises on that subject.” 





Prof. S. S. Greene, Brown University, R. I.: ‘*Greenleaf's New Higher 
Algebra, in my opinion, is among the very best text-books for a university 
course.” 





Prof. H. W. Super, Keystone Normal School, Pa.: ‘‘Greenleaf’s excellent 
series is very extensively used in our Normal District, and in many parts of 





Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass.: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic 
used in this school; it is comprehensive enough for any class without a higher 
Arithmetic.” 





Henry L. Chapman, Tutor in Bowdoin College, Me.: ‘‘I am satisfied, from the 
use of some of Greenleaf’s Mathematical Text-Books, in teaching, and from 
an examination of others of the series, of their general excellence and adapt- 
edness to the recitation and school-room. The New Higher Algebra has been 
adopted as a text-book in this institution.” 





Sisters of St. Joseph, Carondelet, Mo.: ‘‘ For simplicity, exactness, and com- 
pleteness, we think the series the best of the kind, and we have therefore 
adopted it in all our schools.” 


Prin. George W. Yates, Mount Anthony Seminary, Vi.: ‘‘My classes have 
always done best in Greenleaf, and I have taught from his books with more 
pleasure than from any others.” 
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Bro. Patrick, Manhattan College, New York City: ‘‘ For classes of beginners, 
Greenleaf’s New Primary and New Elementary Arithmetics furnish an attractive 
course of easy lessons, well calculated to develop thought and advance the 
learner by orderly gradations.” 





Prof. D. C. Stone, Oakland Female College, Cal.: ‘*I have used Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetics for several years, and am not at all disposed to change.” 





Prin. A. P. Stone, Public High School, Portland, Me.: ‘* Greenleaf’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra has been adopted as a text-book in this school, and gives ‘good 
satisfaction.” 





Prin. W. L. P. Boardman, now of Lewis School, Boston: ‘* The improvements 
contained in the New Practical Arithmetic, make it, in my estimation, one of 
the very best books before the public.” 





Vermont Board of Education: ‘‘ Greenleaf’s New Practical has greater merits 
as a text-book than any other similar book.” 





Supt. J. B. Storms, Monroe County, Pa.: ‘Since the publication of the 
Elementary Arithmetic, I consider Greenleaf’s the best series published, and is 
the only one used to any extent in this county.” 


School Commissioners F. W. Gilley and Geo. W. Smith, Westchester Co., N. Y.: 
**We have found Greenleaf’s Arithmetics have been largely used in our 
schools, and they carry the suffrages of our best and most able teachers.” 


Sidney Brooks, Teacher State Nautical School, Boston: **The New Practical 
Arithmetic, after a trial of six months on board the Schoolship, is increasing in 
favor with teachers and pupils.” 





Supt. J. H. Zelie, Public Schools, Kingston, N. Y.: ‘* All of our teachers are 
pleased with the New Arithmetics, and we unhesitatingly affirm that, in our 
opinion, Greenleaf’s Series is the best.” 





Prof. Thomas Metcalf, Normal University, Iil.: ‘*Several months’ use of 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic warrants me in saying that the high 
claims urged by the author, are, with rare exceptions, well sustained.” 





Prin. J. A. Nichols, Public School No. 2, Yonkers, N. Y.: ‘*My opinion of 
Greenleaf’s System, after a satisfactory trial, is that of unqualified approbation.” 


Prin. W. J. Corthell, Public High School, Calais, Me.: ‘*Greenleaf’s Mathe- 
matics have been adopted for the schools of this city, and I shall advocate their 
introduction throughout the county.” 





Prof. W. V. Davis, Lancaster Academy, Pa.: **The New Elementary Arith- 
metic works well. The New Practical is all that any teacher should desire. 
The longer I use it the better I like it.” 


Prin. A. C. Brackett, Storer Normal School, W. Va.: ‘* We shall hereafter use 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics, and no others, in this institution.” 
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Supt. Fred. J. Frelinghuysen, Somerset Co., N. J.: ‘* Greenleaf’s Series of 
Mathematics is recommended to be used in the public schools of this county.” 


Co. Examiner S. R. Morse, Atlantic Co., N. J.: ** We have introduced Green- 
leaf’s Series into the schools of this county.” 


Dr. Geo. C. Brown, Mount Holly, N. J.: ‘* We have finally returned to Green- 
leaf’s, believing that series to be better suited to the wants of our schools than 
any other.” 


Prin. Samuel Allen, Friends’ School, Philadelphia: ** The New Elementary 
Arithmetic is an admirable work ; just the book we much needed.” 





Supt. E. J. Young, Lehigh Co., Pa.: ‘*Greenleaf’s entire series gives great 
satisfaction to teachers and students, and it is undoubtedly the best.” 





Prin. A. E. Gibbs, Westfield High School, Mass.: ‘‘ Experience has fully es- 
tablished our confidence in Greenleaf’s works.” 





Prin. F. A. Waterhouse, late of Augusta High School, Me.: ‘‘ Such really ex- 
cellent books deserve the popularity which they have gained.” 





Prin. L. P. Blood, Hagerstown Academy, Md.: ‘‘In discarding all obsolete 
tables and unusual business rules, which are entirely out of place in a school 
arithmetic, and in the introduction of new matter relevant to present business 
requirements, the editor of the Practical Arithmetic has made great improve- 
ments.” 





Prin. J. 8. Hart, State Normal School, N. J.: ‘‘We have been using Green- 
leaf’s New Practical Arithmetic for some time in this school, and are very much 
pleased with it.” 





Supt. Wm. H. Reed, Salem Co., N.d.: ‘*T have recommended the use of 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetics in the public schools of Salem County, believing them 
to be excellent works.” P 





Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, Prin. State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.: ‘**1 regard 
Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic the best work of the kind ever published.’ 





Prin. J. Thompson, Public Schools, White Plains, N. Y.: ‘* Two years’ experi- 
ence with Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic, convinces me that it is the 
best work of the kind I have seen.” 





Prof. R. Woodbury, Western Normal School, Me. : ‘¢ Greenleaf’s Geometry and 
Trigonometry, which I am using, I like well.” 





Rev. H. P. Torsey, Wesleyan Seminary and College, Me.: ‘‘ We are now using 
Greenleaf’s Elementary and Higher Algebra, and like them.” 





Prof. Selden J. Coffin, Lafayette College, Pa.: ‘* Greenleaf's New Higher 


' Algebra, by its judicious arrangement, and the practical nature of the examples, 


commends itself to the favor of teachers.” 
























Reconstruction. 


+04 


The appearance of GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC caused no 
little excitement in certain circles. The book was upon a new plan — out of 
the old ruts— and was first issued in a proof form, to run the gauntlet of free 
criticism before being put in a permanent form. 


Parties interested in the success of previously existing books, had no kindly 
greeting for the new candidate for popular favor, and finally united very gener. 
ally in carping criticism—it pleased none of them. . In this respect, it was soon 


found that they and the educational public were not in agreement. 


The practical teacher and progressive educator saw at a glance that the new 
book had made important steps in advance, that it had, indeed, inaugurated a 
great reform, and that though rival arithmetics on the old system would suffer, 
the schools would gain. , 


‘For a whole year, friendly and unfriendly criticisms continued to be brought 
to the notice of the editor of the New Practical before the work was put in its 
permanent shape, that it might be given to the public so nearly perfect as not to 
require in the future any considerable change. The wisdom of constructing a 
text-book in this way is now apparent. 

Since the publication of Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, perhaps no other 
has ever initiated as great a revolution. It makes written arithmetic intellectual. 
It relieves the study of much useless labor by simplification of processes, and 
by the exclusion of obsolete and unimportant material. The effect, though 


revolutionary, is extremely reformatory. 


One of the effects is seen in the many attempts to bring rival and competing 
books up to its standard. Itis really wonderful to see how generally arithme- 
tical books are being revamped to conform to the new condition of things. It 
is, however, to be regretted that these laudable attempts to subserve the cause 
of education have not been blessed with the desired results. In some instances, 
the putting of new cloth into old garments, or new wine into old bottles, have 
only made matters worse. Yet still, the reconstruction goes on, and where it 
will stop no one can now tell. Jt is certain that Greenleaf’s New Practical at 
present is immensely ahead, and that all imitations of it only make the superior 
merits of that work the more conspicuous, and its continued success the more 
assured. 

The fact that Greenleaf’s New Practical is being everywhere sought for, and 
taken at fair introduction rates, while agents of would-be reconstructed rival 
books have become obliged to hold out peculiar ‘liberal inducements,” and 
‘‘ even exchange” in competition, is of itself sufficient evidence as to which 
side sets the strong current of educational sentiment.—Hducational Gazette, N.Y. 
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Benjamin Creenleaf. 


#00 


Few men in our country have been more widely known in the profession of 
teaching, than was Mr. Greenleaf. And few, it is believed, have succeeded 
better in securing the affection and lasting respect of their pupils. He was 
peculiar — always like himself, and never like another, but his heart was 
ever kind and generous, and his efforts earnest and disinterested for the good 
‘of his scholars. He was Preceptor of Bradford Academy from the year after 
his graduation at Dartmouth to the time when the school ceased to be open for 





both sexes, and was converted into an institution for young ladies. He after- 
wards established and took charge of ‘‘ Bradford Teachers’ Seminary,” which 
occupied most of his time for nine years. During his connection with the Acad- 
emy and Seminary, the number of his pupils was about three thousand, — more 
than two hundred and fifty of whom became members of College, and more 
than forty of whom entered the Christian ministry. 











— 


Teaching was the business in which he delighted, and whether the lesson 
was in Latin, Greek, or English, and especially if it were in Mathematics, he 
was earnest, enthusiastic, and. would use words sharp and witty to cheer up 
and stimulate the good and faithful scholar, and make those that were indolent — 
feel the desirableness of having a well-prepared lesson. , 


In addition to his labors as teacher, Mr. Greenleaf did a great, and valuable 
service to the cause of education, in the preparation of a Mathematical Series, 
which has few equals in excellence and popularity, and on which he expended 
much thought and toil through more than twenty-five years of his life. His 
works are a legacy to the present and the future generations, which will keep his name 


in distinct remembrance. 


But it was not in the school-room, nor by his books alone that Mr. Greenleaf 
created an influence on his generation. He was an estimable and useful citizen, 
and a consistent member of the Christian church. He was generous in his 
gifts for the support of public enterprises and for charitable objects, in full pro- 
portion to his means. For three successive years, 1837, 1838, 1839, he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature. In the course of his connection with 
that body, he introduced an order for a new Geological Survey of the State, 
and also one for a Natural History Survey, both of which were adopted, and 
have produced important results. 


He was active and influential in the formation of the ‘‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and for many years was one of its officers. He also did important 
service on the School Committee of the town, on which he remained to his death. 
His last days, it is pleasant to say, were peaceful and happy. — Boston Recorder. 




















Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series, 


New Primary Arithmetic, neta price, .25 | New Elementary Algebra, Price, $1.38 
New Elementary Arithmetic, 45 | New Higher Algebra, 1.87 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, A2 Elements of Geometry, 1.38 
New Practical Arithmetic, 94 | Elements of Trigonometry, 94 





Geometry and Trigonometry, price $1.87. 


[The Common School Arithmetic,’ price 94¢c., and National Arithmetic, 
$1.38, containing the Metric System of Weights and Measures, continue to be 
published. ] 


Reasons, 
In brief, for giving the books of Greenleaf’s New Series the 


preference to all others: 


They are common sense text-books—clear and practical. 

They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of teaching. 

They form a-complete. graded; series for.all classes of learners, and for 
schools of all grades, 

Each book is complete -in‘itself,;and the series such that any degree of 
Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in the least possible time. 

The books are:all handsomely and durably made, and in regard to 
economy, the cheapest of the kind extant. 

They are the only books ‘of the kind which, by force of intrinsic merit, 
have been sufficiently introduced in all parts of the country, to render 
practicable, in every town and district, 


AN ENTIRE UNIFORMITY. 


Scheol Beards and Teachers 


Are invited to correspond freely with us, and 
to send for our full 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
The books supplied for First Introduction, only, at 


half of the above named retail prices. 


SmncLE Copies forwarded to teachers, postage prepaid, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 15, 30, 30, 60, 80, 120, 100, 60, and 
120 cents, respectively. Address, 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


J. A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia ; Oakley, Mason & Co., New York. 
Sold by all the principal Booksellers in the United States, and in the Dominion of Canada. 











